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Imagine your next home on a Hale Irwin 
designed and owned golf course surrounded 


by the scenic bluffs of beautiful Lake Pepin, 


The Jewel donates 
$1000 U of M golf 

program scholarship. 

For every U of M alumni or 

immediate family members that 
purchase a Jewel homesite, The Jewel 
will make a tax deductable 
$1000 donation in the form 


of a scholarship to the U of M golf program. 


If that's not enough, 
Call today to schedule your family tour 
of The Jewel and receive 1 night's stay on 


beautiful Lake Pepin and dinner for two - FREE. 


Call now. 
1-800-747-8676 ext.201 


www.thejewelatlakecity.com 
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Exclusive Alumni Discount 
and Holiday Party Offers 
at the Radisson Hotel 
Metrodome 
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RADISSON HOTEL METRODOME 





e Special Alumni Rate - $89 
Save over 20% when you 
reserve a single or double 
room through April 30, 2004. 


e Holiday Party Bonus 
Book a holiday party and 
receive your choice of 
a champagne toast, 
an appetizer, or punch. 


Radisson Hotel Metrodome 
615 Washington Ave SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 

612-379-8888, 1-800-333-3333 
www.radisson.com/ 
minneapolismn_metrodome 


$89 Room Rate — advance reservations and credit card 
required. Subject to availability. Offer not applicable to 
group, coupon, or other discounted rates. Offer expires 
April 30, 2004, Holiday Party Bonus — offer valid on parties 
occurring through January 30, 2004 


1- 800-UM-ALUMS 
www.alumni.umn.edu/specialofiers 
alumnimembership@umn.edu 
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Family Owned and Operated for 146 Years 
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Class reunions 


Many University of Minnesota 
graduates have made Walker Place their 
choice for elegant senior living now 
and as a wise investment for their 
futures—over 21% of our residents are 
U of M alumni! Fine dining, catered 
personal and health services along 
with educational opportunities and 
cultural programs puts Walker Place 
in a class by itself. Call us today 

for a pe rsonal consultation, 
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Building a Better 
Community 
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Industrial 
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Multi-Unit Housing 
Religious 
Retail 
Construction Services 


tel. 651 454 0670 


equal opportunity employer 


Chocolat Céleste 


beyond what you dared to imagine... 


L 


Discover the difference of Chocolat Celeste 
Located in the University Community at 
2506 University Ave W: St. Paul 
online at 
www.chocolatceleste.com 
by phone 
651.644.3823 


Leam about the Croc olatConcierge 
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Editor's Note 


State of the Art 


onstruction workers’ tools lie strewn about the halls and gallery spaces. Facul- 





ty members step over utility cords and holler happy greetings to each other, 

their words bouncing off the bare walls. It's late \ugust, and the new Regis Cen- 
ter for Art on the University’s West Bank doesn't officially open for six more weeks, but 
the electricians and painters are running out of time. Outside, the road between the cen- 
ter’s two wings ts still torn up. Inside, impassioned faculty members and students are 
claiming their space. 

Crates containing artwork for a visiting artists exhibition edge into an empty gallery. 
Delivery people wheel boxes of computers into the imaging room. Graduate students 
have personalized their studios like dorm rooms. Someone is testing the kilns. The still- 
life prop room is already as full as Mr. Magoo’ closet. 

Che bridge between the two wings of the art center is an apt place for Mark Pharis, 
chair of the Department of Art, to pause and reflect. “This place has changed us,” he 
says to two visitors, “It’s turned us all into extroverts,” 

[n the old art building, Pharis explains, he and his colleagues 
were ashamed. They walked around with downcast eyes. They 
feared leaving their offices lest they be struck by ceiling debris— 
or worse, bump into a student's parent. Today, the only reminders 
of the former art building are a few shovels welded by students 
into works of art and wielded at the groundbreaking for this, 
the final piece in the West Bank Arts Quarter. 

But the Regis Center for Art 1s not simply a bigger, better, 
state-of-art facility—though it will aid the instruction and expres- 
sion of the visual arts for the University and broader commu- 
nity like never before. And the West Bank Arts Quarter is not 
merely an environment for collaboration among various disci- 





Shelly Fling plines—music, dance, theater, and visual art—though the oppor- 
tunities for such exploration are now seemingly unlimited. 

The enthusiasm for the completion of the art center and the squaring off of the arts 
quarter underscore the University’s comment to the arts and academic freedom in 
arts scholarship. Bolstering arts research energizes the entire University and beyond. 
The products of the artistic minds among us help shape our values, lead to greater under- 
standing of ourselves and others, and bring awareness to complex issues. 

While medical findings save lives and technological breakthroughs improve lives, 
insights gained through artistic discoveries give meaning to our lives. In her story “What 
Makes Us Human” (page 22), writer Camille LeFevre spotlights three University faculty 
members who, in their artistic endeavors, explore the edges of art, music, and theater— 
and where they meet community, science, and technology in society. 

A final note about academic freedom: It is critical to the mission and purpose of the 
University, but at the same time not always fully understood or appreciated. “Not even 
the University president decides what kind of research goes on here,” a colleague remind- 
ed me over lunch recently, 

We were discussing an incident in the 1920s, when academic freedom at the Uni- 
versity was threatened by proposed legislation that would ban the teaching of evolution 
at publicly funded schools in Minnesota, But the primary target was the U. Students, 
faculty, and alumni clamored and defeated the law. 

The University community, in its argument, did not debate whether evolunon was fact 
OF thes ry. ‘| hi se In favor ot academic freedom simply contended that fear and legisla- 
tion cannot be allowed to rein in the mind in its quest for greater understanding. 

Tim Brady recounts this episode in “The Fight for Academic Freedom” (page 18) as 
part of the yearlong celebration of the alumni association's 100th anniversary and its rich 
history. But it’s also story—a victory and a lesson—we can't risk forgetting. a 


Shelly Fling may be reached at Ning003@umn.edu. 
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GOLDEN GOPHER. E $ BIKE 


www. GoLDENGOPHEREBIKE. COM 


Great for Adults who enjoy camping, boating and 
tailgating. Also great for college students on campus. 





















FEATURES: 

+ 15-20 MPH 

- Battery operated (24 Volt Battery) 
- 20 Miles to a charge 

- Charging time is 3-6 Hours 

* Only weighs 50 Ibs. 

" Folds down easily for storage 
‘Weight Limit-300 Ibs. 

* Authentic Golden Gopher Decals! 


a. 
$449, 99 


sTnited Time Offer! 


INNOVATIVE DESIGNS, INC. 


614.889.7744 
Toll Free 
855.999.0509 





Expel Rioters 

Regarding Burl Gilyard’s article relating 
to the riots following the NCAA Cham- 
pionship for the men’s hockey, “Reading 
the Riot Act” (September—October], I’m 
interested to see the data on the rioters. 
How many were University of Minneso- 
ta students? How do they compare to their 
fellow students academically? I would not 
be surprised to discover they are at or 
below the 50th percentile. 

If these students choose not to conduct 
themselves in an intelligent, respectful, civ- 
ilized manner, they don’t belong at the Uni- 
versity. All of the Big Ten schools should 
agree to this policy, and the reason for 
expulsion should follow these students on 
their transcripts. Enough pampering and 
coddling of these lawbreakers. As an incom- 
ing student, with or without a specifically 
outlined code of conduct, one should have 
the common sense to know right from 
wrong, lawful from unlawful. If not, I guar- 
antee expulsion will drive this point home. 

Curis Ereeman (M.A. '92) 
Rocklin, California 


Corn Clarifications 
After the May—June Minnesota reported 
on polylacude (PLA) produced by Cargill 
Dow LLC (“A Kernel of an Idea”), there 
have been several letters to the editor that 
need to be addressed. 

Lloyd Halvorson (“Maybe Plastic Isn't 
So Bad,” July-August) argues that 
biodegradation of PLA is no better than 
incineration. Although incineration is a 
valid option in some circumstances, there 
is greater potential—not less—of produc- 
ing noxious gases due to the high temper- 
atures during incineration, The CO, that 
is liberated during PLA decay is ultimate- 
ly returned to the cycle to grow corn or 
other plants via photosynthesis, with no 
net generation of carbon dioxide. It is a 
sustainable process because it does not 
deplete fossil resources that take millen- 
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nia to be regenerated. 


That Peter DeLong (“Industrial Rev- 
olution or Exploitation?,” July-August) 
compares the danger of nuclear weapons 
to the Cargill Dow corn-to-plastic process 
is preposterous. He argues that food short- 
ages are likely if corn is utilized to produce 
PLA. First, the quantity of U.S. corn that 
is used in Cargill Dow’s PLA plant is far 
less than 1 percent. Second, many farm- 
ers look to our business as another outlet 
to sell corn. 

That said, Cargill Dow (where I am a 
research engineer) is pursuing next-gen- 
eration technologies to convert agricul- 
tural residues, such as corn stalks and wheat 
straw, to produce PLA polymers. These 
waste residues are highly underutilized 
(normally they simply decay on the field 
to CO3). 

In September—October, Brian Naughton 
(“Corn Cauton”) wonders why PLA needs 
to be made from genetically modified (GM) 
corn. It doesn't. In fact, GM plants are 
absolutely nor necessary to produce PLA 
plastics. However, there is not a separate 
Midwest corn supply that is non-GM. It 
has been proven through product testing, 
however, that there isn'ta molecule of DNA 
protein in PLA samples, Any genetically 
modified material is destroyed during pro- 
cessing of sugars to lactic acid to PLA. 





— 








All these questions are good ones to 
ask, and industry needs to do a better job 
at delivering adequate answers. These 
responses must address the concerns of all 
those impacted by new technologies, such 
as Sustainable PLA production from 
renewable biomass resources. 

Ryan O'Connor (Pu,D. 'or) 
Minnetonka, Minnesota 

















Bronko’s Gas Caps 

Please tell John Rosengren [author of “The 
Legend of Bronko,” July-August] that 
Bronko Nagurski cross-threaded my gas 
cap. | was on my way to Baudette in the 
early 1960s when I pulled into Bronko’s 
station in International Falls. He came out 
himself and filled my tank. I had a real hard 
time getting that cap off later; not only was 
it tight, it was also cross-threaded. I had 
to use a pipe wrench to get it off. But I 
didn’t mind, as I had a good story out of 
it. Didn’t realize others had the same prob- 
lem. 






Orv ENGELSTAD (44) 
Florence, Alabama 
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Friday, January 30, 2004 

e Family Fun McNamara Alumni Center 
e Free Birthday Cake 200 Oak Street SE 

e Prizes and Surprises Minneapolis, MN 55455 


visit www.alumni.umn.edu for more details 
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Brighten Someone's Holiday 
With the Spirit of Maroon and Gold 


When you buy a University of Minnesota Alumni Association Gift 
Membership, you pass along exciting membership rewards to a friend, 
colleague, or loved one. You also support the ongoing efforts of the 
alumni association that benefit you and the U! 


When you give a 3-year or life membership, the gift will also 
include a commemorative 100th anniversary desk clock. If you 
are already a member, you can extend your membership and 
still receive the clock. 


The alumni association gift membership will be sent in 
a festive envelope along with a special gift card. 


3-year or life memberships include a commemorative 100th anniversary desk clock! 
Online: www.alumni.umn.edu/giftcertificate - Phone: 1-800-UM-ALUMS 
Mail: Use application on page 49 
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A compendium of news, research, events, happenings, and developments from 


Scholars’ Walk Takes Giant Step 





heart of the University of Minnesota, was approved by the Board 
of Regents on September 12. The walk, extending from the McNa- 
mara Alumni Center 2,200 feet west across Northrop Mall to 
Appleby Hall, will be built and maintained with private funds. 
Local firm Hamel, Green and Abrahamson, Inc., completed the 
design for the walk, which will begin next to the alumni center 
with a grove of bur oaks and monuments honoring the Universi- 
ty alumni and faculty who have earned Nobel prizes—15 to date. 
National academy members, Rhodes Scholars, honorary degree 
holders, Distinguished Teaching Award recipients, and others 
selected by a faculty committee will be honored along the walk. 
A 14-foot-wide walkway will be bordered by trees, shrubs, gran- 
ite pavers, benches, and limestone monuments on swaths up to 
15 feet wide. The monuments will feature names etched in glass 
along with famous quotations and will be lighted at night. The 
walk is scheduled to be completed by fall 2004. 
“The Scholars’ Walk is destined to be sacred space,” says Larry 





| 
The Scholars’ Walk, a “sacred space” to honor the intellectual 
| 








ernational Acclaim 


rding to U.S. News & World Report, the University of Minnesota's 
udy abroad program is “one to look for” for prospective students. 
Recommended by college presidents, chief academic officers, and 
deans of students from around the United States, the U's study abroad 
programs were among those called “outstanding examples of academic 
programs that lead to student success.” The University of Minnesota 
has 300 study abroad program opportunities. 
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around the University. * Edited by Chris Coughlan-Smith 


The east end 

of the Scholars’ 
Walk will 
feature a grove 
dedicated to 
Nobel Prize 
winners. 


Laukka (B.A. °58), volunteer head of the Gateway Corporation— 
an entity composed of the alumni association, the University of 
Minnesota Foundation, and the Minnesota Medical Foundation. 
“The greatness of the University is captured in the quality of its 
faculty, students, and alumni. We will now have a tangible way to 
capture that.” 

The cost to build the walk is estimated at $2.5 
an endowment for ongoing maintenance. Gerry Fischer, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota Foundation, says having a 


million, with 


tangible way to recognize scholars also is appealing to those who 
might be willing to fund the project. “I don’t anticipate this will 
be a hard sell,” he says. 

Regent chair David Metzen is equally enthusiastic, “I just love 
the message this sends to the University. This is what we're all 


about,” he says. “I just wish it were starting tomorrow.’ 


OVERHEARD ON CAMPUS 

“If we're successful in preventing a disease from occurring, we will be 
criticized for wasting taxpayer dollars on something that never 
occurred. On the other hand, if a disease occurred, we would be 
criticized for not acting quickly enough. n 


—Will Hueston, professor of veterinary medicine and director of the 

ao ea an elem a writers 
o 

livestock for mad cow disease and other ailments. 


“Clearly, it was a joke—though ill-advised and ill-timed.” 
—KDWEB radio station. Dan Seeman about on-air statements 
made by morning show host Dave Ryan the day before the Gopher- 
Michigan football game, ‘cluding tht people col eyelets iia 






























Jennifer Johnson (left), volunteer coordinator for 
Children’s Hospitals and Clinics, points out volunteer 
opportunities to University students Becky Schaffer, 


Sarah Howard, and Teresa Nesteby. 


Rising tuition and a sluggish economy 


Giving Away 
Free lime 


the U's Career and Community Learning Center (CCLC). “Stu- 


haven't dampened University students’ 
desire to give back to the community. 
Y 


Each year, more than 2,500 students 


fnd volunteer opportunities through 


dents are balancing more and more work hours, [but] volunteerism 
among students continues to increase, even as other measures of 
civic engagement, like voting, are down,” says Kristin Dawson, 
CCLC's service learning coordinator. “We're seeing big growth 
in service-learning courses, classes that combine academics with 
some work in the community.” 

One of the primary ways of finding out about volunteer oppor- 
tunities 1$ the annual Community [Involvement Farr, held in mid- 
September at Coffman Union. “Recruiung U students is natural 
for us, because a lot of students face the kinds of issues we work 
on,” says Chris Dolan, a graduate student working for Housing 
Minnesota, involved with affordable housing issues. Represen- 
tatives of the 75 community nonprofit organizations at the fair 
try to match students 
with the right volun- 
teer openings. “We 
want to make sure stu- 
dents get to do things 
that interest them and 
that they can learn 
from,” Dolan says. 

Casey Litchke, a 
( ollege of Bii logical 
Sciences freshman 
said he came to the 
fair to see what kinds Pete Velle (lett) of 

District 16 Community 
services and Chad 

Holthaus of Athletes 

Committed to 

Educating Students 
discuss their respective 
programs at the annual 

Community 
Involvement Fair. 


of opportunities were available, “I did a 
lot of volunteering in high school,” he said 
after talking with a volunteer coordinator 
for Kaleidoscope, an after-school program 
in Minneapolis’s Phillips neighborhood. 
“Lliked getting involved and doing some- 
thing. Plus, it might help me figure out 
what I want to do after graduation.” 





U research findings 


Teased to Death 


Adolescents teased about their 
weight appear to contemplate and 
attempt suicide two to three times 
more often than their peers. 
according to a University of 
Minnesota study. Teens teased by 
classmates, family members or both 
had a higher incidence of several 
emotional health problems, whether or not they 

were objectively overweight by traditional measures. Among 
the findings: The teased teens had relatively low self-esteem, 
low body satisfaction, and high depressive symptoms in addition 
to higher rates of contemplating or attempting suicide. A survey 
of 4,746 students in grades 7 through 12 in the Twin Cities area 
found that 30 percent of girls and 25 percent of boys reported 
being teased by peers, while 29 percent of girls and 16 percent 
of boys were teased by family members. About 15 percent of 
girls and 10 percent of boys were teased by both groups. The 
findings were published in the August issue of The Archives of 
Pediatrics & Adolescent Medicine. 


Bad Teeth, Bad Heart 


According to a University of Minnesota study, the link between 
tooth loss and a buildup of plaque in carotid arteries—those 
that carry blood to the brain—is the latest evidence of a link 
between gum disease and cardiovascular events like heart 
attacks and stroke. Researchers studied 711 New Yorkers with 
an average age of 66 and no history of heart disease or stroke. 
Participants underwent dental, physical, and neurological exams, 
as well as an ultrasound to detect plaque buildup in arteries in 
the neck. About 40 percent of participants with nine or fewer 
missing teeth had carotid plaque, while 60 percent of those with 
10 or more missing teeth had plaque buildup. While more 
missing teeth also correlated to other cardiovascular risk 
factors, such as smoking, poor diet, and lack of exercise, the 
relationship remained even after accounting for other risk and 
cultural factors. The study was published in the August 1 issue of 
Stroke, a journal of the American Heart Association. 


Evaluating Drugs and Dosages 


Pharmaceutical care clinics—where trained pharmacists 
collaborate with physicians to explain or adjust patient 
medications and dosages—help improve drug effectiveness, 
reduce drug-related illnesses, and save money, according to a 
study by University and Fairview Health Services researchers. 

A review panel of 12 doctors and pharmacists looked at 

2,524 patients at six Fairview collaborative care clinics in the 
Twin Cities who were taking an average of 8.2 medications and 
experiencing an average of 2.3 drug-related problems. At the 
start of the study, about 74 percent of drug therapies were 
having the desired effect, but that number increased to 89 
percent after patient visits to the clinics. The review panel 
agreed with 94.2 percent of pharmaceutical evaluations done at 
the clinic, and disagreed with only 2.2 percent. The results were 
published in the August 11 Archives of Internal Medicine. 
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Is Your Job Weighing You Down? 


In addition to obligating workers to sit relatively 





inactive Tor eight nours a day. many (J 5 Work 
places also provide the wrong kinds of foods for a 
healthy lifestyle, according to the University of 
Mine iesūtaā Sc nool of Public Health While most 
Americans dont eat enough Truits and vegetables, 
tne dö consume plenty of doughnuts at morning 
meetings, soda at afternoon gatherings, and pizza. 
cheese, and fried foods at lunch or dinner func 
Ons 

With rising obesity rates and the strone link 


School of Public Health has published Guidelines for 


a ae r 

erning Healthy roogds gt Meetings, kT minors. ame 

Catered Events. Tips include 

di EF a r = -, = Le we a =. _ - = a | = es = = a : eo = =, i 
@ Offer healthful food at breakfasts. lunches. and 
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receptions, inc luding Iruit =, YCECL ables, whale Pran 


baked goods with low fat spreads, juices, water, 
and tea 

m Consider not offering tood at mid-morning or mid 
afternoon meetings, and providing only healthful 


beverages, such as 100 percent fruit juices, Water 


The report includes suggested menu options 
and a calorie and fat con parison of popular food 
and beve rape items The report Can be down 
loaded at www.ahc.umn.edu/ahc_content/colleges 
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Topical Tea and Skin Cancer 


A tea-based cream may help halt the process that 

leads to skin cancer, according to early results of 

University of Minnesota research. Dr. Zigang 

Dong, director of the U's Hormel Institute, a 

research unit of the Graduate School, in Austin, 

found that mice exposed to ultraviolet B light and | 

swabbed with a cancer-causing substance had pN mii 

much lower rates of skin cancer if treated with a ~~ a, 4 . 

tea-based cream afterwards. — oo Y E 
Human skin cultures showed similar results in >. Ad 7 

lab tests. The key ingredients in both green and ~*~ 

black tea are polyphenols, chemicals that have . 

been shown in other studies to be powertul antiox 


idants, Applied after sun exposure, the polyphenols R h i i Th F | T 
react with skin cells and disrupt the enzyme that e m ẹ Ii ẹ "| ny | ree j ass mates 
turns normal cells cancerous, Earlier research at 
Rutgers University found that caffeine, also found in 
tea, might help halt the skin cancer process as well, 
Tea's anti-cancer effects are greatest if applied 
directly to exposed skin via the cream, rather than 
by drinking tea. He cautioned, however, that the 
most effective way to prevent skin cancer present 





The University community gathered at the Ted Mann Concert Hall to memorialize 
three University students—Brian Heiden, Elizabeth Wencl, and Amanda Speckien— 
who died in a house fire in Dinkytown on September 20. All three victims were 
second-year students in the College of Liberal Arts. While the cause of the fire was 
not immediately known, University administrators encouraged students and their 
parents to use University resources to address off-campus housing concerns. 
Housing and Residential Life (612-624-2994 or www.umn.edu/housing) provides 
information about off-campus living. University Student Legal Services (612-624- 
1001 or www.umn.edu/usis) provides legal representation and advice for students who 
september at a meeting of the American Chemical have disputes with landlords. And University Parent (www.parent.umn.edu) provides 
society parents with campus news, e-mail alerts, and links to resources on health and safety, 
room and board, and other student life issues. 


ly known is to limit sun exposure and to use UVB 
blocking sunscreens. Dong presented his findings in 








~ Students Seek Good Marks 


Students lined up for henna tattoos at the Campus Arts 
Festival on the West Bank Plaza, part of Campus Kickoff 
Days, in September. The daylong festival featured local artists 
in various media displaying and selling their wares. The 
annual Campus Kickoff Days, sponsored by the Twin Cities 
Student Unions and Student Activities Office, also included 
the painting of the pedestrian walkway on the Washington 
Avenue Bridge. 


An image from photographer Jim Brandenburg's latest book, 
Looking for Summer, gives further evidence that even 

Mother Nature loves maroon and gold. Sunset Over Moose 
Lake, shot on the 42nd day of Brandenburg's photographic 
diary (in which he made one exposure a day from the summer 
solstice to the autumnal equinox), is featured on posters 


and notecards and available to the public. Visit 
www.umn.edu/urelate/mothernature or call 612-624-6868. 





Bruininks States 
His Academic Priorities 
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medical research into actual treatments); ana 
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sciences (addressing legal and moral questions raised 
by new technology and discoveries) 
Viany ot the pnorites, Bruininks said, “will require significant! 
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deepening ot state and private sector commitments in order to 
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“We are up to the challenge, and it is our people who will con- 
anue tO build on the many successes we have experienced —in 
the recent past and over a 150-year history. In short, we will be 
working hard to plan for this brighter future.” 

[he full text of the 2003 State of the University speech can be 
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(LEFT TO RIGHT) At Northrop: Dayton Contemporary Dance Company presents an eclectic program, at Northrop Auditorium December 6. At the | 


4 


Weisman: Head of Girl, 1929, oil on cloth on composition board, by Alfred Maurer, part of “Highlights under the Skylights,” a display from the 
permanent collection, at the Weisman Art Museum through June 6, 2004. At the Bell: Pride's Proud Family, 1996, pastel, by Dino Paravino, part 
of “The Art of Cats,” at the Bell Museum of Natural History through January 4, 2004. 


DANCE 


ay 

NORTHROP DANCE SEASON 
All performances take place at Northrop 
Auditorium, 84 Church St. SE, Minneapolis Call 
612-624-2345 or visit www.northrop.umn.edu 


Dayton Contemporary Dance Company 

This engaging 14-mermber ensemble, whose 
focus is African American modern dance classics, 
returns with an eclectic program: selections 
from its Flight Project, commemorating the first 
flight of the Wright Brothers, and the rousing 
Children of the Passage, carried along by music 
of the Dirty Dozen Brass Band. December 6, 8 
p.m. Tickets are $25—-$37 


UNIVERSITY DANCY PROGRAM SEASON 


All events take place at the Barbara Barker Dance 
Center, 500 21st Ave. 5., Minneapolis. For tickets, 
call 612-624-5060 or visit 


www.cala.umn.edu/ theatre. 


University Dance Theatre 

Dance program students and guest artists 
explore everything from social dance to 
contemporary culture. December 5-7, in the 
Whiting Proscenium Theatre 


FAMILY FUN 
SS 


BELL MUSEUM 
10 Church St. SE, Minneapolis, 612-624-7083. 
Hours: Tuesday—Friday, 9 a.m.—45 p.m.; Saturday, 
'dam—5 p.m; Sunday, 12—5 p.m. Admission is 
£5 for adults, $3 for children 3 to 16 and seniors, 
free for members, children under 3, U students, 
faculty, and staff; and for all visitors on Sundays. 


Cats Family Day 

Spend the day surrounded by cats. Meet live 
cats brought by local cat fancier societies, touch 
a tiger skull and paw prints, watch local artists 
produce cat art, color big cat pictures, and make 
a lion’s mane to wear. The day ends with Into 
Africa: The Lions of Tanzania,” a lecture by lion 
researcher Craig Packer, November 22, noon 


MINNESOTA LANDSCAPE ARBORETUM 


The Arboretum is located nine miles west of 
Interstate 494 on Highway 5 in Chanhassen 
Admission is $5, free for those 18 and under and 
for Arboretum members. Call 952-444-7400. 


Sense-Sational Saturdays 
This winter, use nature and plants to explore 


12 NOVEMOER-DECEMAKRR 2004 


your senses at the Manon Andrus Learning 
Center. In November, discover how bees create 
wax then make your own soothing beeswax lip 
balm. In December, bake fresh gingerbread 
cookies and explore which pl nit parts cinnamon 
and cloves come from. Novermber—December 
27 (except December 13), noon-—3 pm 


Festival of Trees 

The Arboretum auditorium is transformed into 
a festive winter scene with fresh evergreens and 
deciduous trees decorated with ornamental 
prasses, dried fruits, natural garlands, and bird 
treats. December 11- January 4, 2004 


Winter Wonderland Weekend 

Take a horse-drawn wagon ride, watch artisans 
maketreasures with traditional carving tools, 
create a wreath for birds, Dake gingerbread 
cookies, and enjoy hot cocoa topped with 
holiday spices. Takes place during the Festival of 
Trees. December 13-14, 11 a.m.—3 p.m 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 
= ee 


BELL MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
10 Church St. SE, Minneapolis, 612-624-7083 
Hours: Tuesday—friday, 9 a.m.—5 p.m; Saturday, 
1O.a.m.—5 pom; Sue day, 12-5 p.m Admuissian is 
$5 for adults, $3 for children 3 to 16, and seniors; 
free for members, children under 3, U students, 
faculty, and staff, and for all visitors on Sundays 


The Art of Cats 
From the cats in our homes to the great cats of 
the wild, learn about feline behavior and 
biology through paintings and sculptures 
Through January 4, 2004 

FREDERICK R. WEISMAN MUSEUM 
333 East River Road, Minneapolis. 67 2-625 
9494. Hours Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 10 
am—5 pm. Thursday, 10 a.m—8 p.m.; Saturday 
and Sunday, 17 a.m 5 pm Admission is free 


Frank Gehry: Designs for Museums 

To mark its 10th anniversary, the Weisman 
presents an exhibition —drawings, plans, 
models, photographs, and video—of the work 
of its architect, Frank Gehry, who has been 
catapulted to international prominence in 
recent years due to the success of his large- 
scale cultural projects. Through January 6, 2004, 


Highlights under the Skylights 
The museum will display highlights from its 
permanent collection, and the skylights will be 


| 
opened to allow natural light to fill the galleries | 


presenting the treasures of the collection ina 
fresh new light. Through june 6, 2004 


GOLDSTEIN GALLERY 


244 McNeal Hall, 1985 Buford Ave.. St. Poul, 
Al 2-6/4- 7434, Hours: Tuesday, Wednesadi Mi 
Friday, 10 a.m.—4 p.m. Thursday, 10 a.m,-8 
pam : Soturday and Sunday, 1:30-4:30 p.m 
Admission is free 


Form: Inform 

This juried exhibition traces the influence of 
prap! ič de SEN education thr ough arniacts Tron 
practicing designers’ student days. Designers 
will submit work from- their current practice in 
relation to work from their education. Through 
january 4, 2004 


Art and Artifact: Sweaters by Designer Solveig 

Hisdal 

Fascinated by textile patterns and combinations 

of matenals in old folk costumes, Norwegian 
knitwear designer Solveig Hisdal expresses her 
own personal vision of tradition in richly 

colored and patterned sweaters, january 


25-March 28, 2004 


KATHERINE E. NASH GALLERY 


Located in the new Regis Center for Art, 405 21st 
Ave. $., Minneapolis. 612-624-7530, Hours 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 10 a.rn.—4 Dm; 
Thursday, 1am. Dm. saturday ond Sunday, 
17 a.m—5 p.m. Admission is free 


New Photography: 2002-03 McKnight Fellows | 


Through December 19 | 


MUSIC 


SSS 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Unless otherwise noted, adrnission to School of 
Music events is free. To confirm events, call 612 
626-8742 or visit www musicum edu, For tickets 
call 612-624-2345, The Ted Mann Concert Hall is 
at 2128 Fourth St. S., on the West Bank Campus 
The Lloyd Ulton Recital Hall is inside Ferguson Hall 
at 2104 Fourth St. 5., Minneapolis. Northrop 
Auditorium is at 84 Church St. SE, Minneapolis 


Low Brass Ensembles 
November 17. 7:30 pm. in the Lloyd Ultan 
Recital Hall 


Meet the Composer: Stephen Paulus 
A concert and conversation with distinguished 
guest composer—and University alumnus 
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University Chamber Singers and Concert Choir and www.cala umn.edu/ theatre The Red Horse Animation 


the Saint Paul Chamber Orchestra Miacbeth By Lee Breuer. December 5 a 
Music by Henry Purcell, Nicholas Mc (segan 1 A 


Weception, ambition, and prophecy pervade 


conductor. November 23, 2 p.m., at the Ted Macbeth s nse to power and Lady Macbeth's 
Mann Concert Hall. Call 651-291-1144 for descent into insanity. Witchcraft and 

tickets ae See ie ae = ~ ——— 
Saint Paul Chamber Orchestra 

November 23, 2 p.m.. at the Ted Mann 

Concert Hall. Call 651-291-1144 for ticket: 

Symphonic Wind Ensemble 

Moy ember 25. T 40 an at tne T Mar mM 

Concert Hal 

First Mondays Series 

Woodwind chamber music featuring School of 

Music faculty Immanuel Davis, j ite; John 

Anderson, clarinet; Charles Kavalovski, horn 

Charies Ullery, bassoon; Eugene Rousseau 


ad Larry Weller baritone 
December 1, 7-30 pm.. in the Lloyd Ultan 


Recital Hall l 
Symphonic Band and Wind Ensemble 


Wecember 3. /:-30 pm.. at the Jed Mann 


Loncert Hall 


SaxOpnone: af 


Guitar Ensemble 
Dec ember 5. i ArT. m the Uoyd Ultan Rer if al 


mal 
Men's Chorus and Women's Chorus 


“sounds of the Season!” featunne holiday 
choral favorites, December 7, 2 p.m., at the 
Ted Mann Concert Hall 


Gospel Choir 
sarf rd Mi Ore. Oirectar De cember T fi 30) 
p.m. atthe Ted Mann Concert Hall 


University Band and Campus Orchestra 
December 8, 7:30 p.m.. at the Ted Mann 


Concert Hall 


Jazz Ensembles Il and III 
December 9, 7:30 p.m., at the Ted Mann 
Concert Hall 


Symphony Orchestra 
December 11, 7:30 pm., at the Ted Mann 


Concert Hall 


Piano Ensemble 
December 12, 4 p.m.. in the Lloyd Ultan Recital 
Hall 


READINGS AND SPEAKERS 
—— 


INSIDE THE BOARDROOM 
Pat Mitchell, president and CEO of PBS. and 
Marilyn Carison Nelson, chair and CEO of 
Carison Companies, discuss business challenges 
and successes at the inaugural “Inside the : 
Boardroom” Le adership Series event 
November 21, é p.m.. in the 3M Auditorium at 
the Carlson School of Management, 321 19th 
Ave, S. Minneapolis. Admission is free, but call 
612-626-9635 for reservations 


FIRST TUESDAY LUNCHEON SERIES 

The Carlson School of Management presents 
lunch and a top-level executive as the keynote 
speaker from 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. December 2: 
William McGuire, chairman and CEO. 
UnitedHealth Group. January 6: Nathan 
Dungarn, speaker, consultant, and author of 

| Prodigal sons & Material Girls: How Not to Be Your 
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New 


University faculty, staff, administrative, and department news * By Pauline Oo 


In his October 2 State of the University address, University of Min- 
nesota President Bob Bruininks spoke about the opportunities and 
challenges facing the University in a time of “fiscal austerity.” Among 
the opportunities, he identified eight academic areas for focused 
investment of new and existing resources (see page 11). They “are 
central to our land-grant mission and research enterprise and 
reflect the needs and resources of Minnesota,” Bruininks said. 
3ruininks also announced the creation, with private funds, of the 
President’ Interdisciplinary Conference Series, which will bring 
scholarly experts together to help the University connect emerg- 
ing research to public concerns. 

The challenges he noted include declining state appropria- 
tions, higher costs for employee health-care premiums, compe- 
tition for top faculty, and additional costs for services related to 
technology, laboratories, and student 
services. The University has already 
eliminated more than 500 positions 
and raised tuition by double-digit 
percentages. University employees 
will see a wage freeze this year and 
pay more for health care. For the 
complete State of the University 
address, visit www.uenn.edu/pres. 

The University is attracting more 
and better students, as measured by 
high school rank, ACT scores, and 
enrollment. This year, the average 
high school percentile rank of fresh- 
men on the Twin Cities campus ts 
79.9, up nearly 10 percentage points 
since fall 1990, and the average ACT 
score went from 22.8 in 1990 to 24.8, 
Systemwide enrollment for fall 2003 
is 63,769, up from 62,789 last year. 
Enrollment of freshmen students of 
color has also increased, from 14.5 
percent to 16.1 percent (20.8 percent on the [win Cities cam- 
pus). For detailed enrollment data, see www.irrumn.edu, 

More students on the Twin Cities campus are on track to gradu- 
ate in four years. The average credit load for undergraduate stu- 
dents is now 14.2, up from 13.3 in fall 2001. This increase 1s attrib- 
uted to a year-old, 13-credit tuition band: Students pay no tuition 
for all credits beyond 13, and unless granted a special waiver, stu- 
dents admitted in fall 2002 or later must pay for 13 credits, even 
if they take fewer. “Raising graduation rates ts an important Uni- 
versity priority,” said Craig Swan, vice provost for undergraduate 
education, “and it appears that the policies we've put in place to 
achieve this goal are working.” 

The College of Education and Human Development will receive 
$12 million over the next six years to work with 20 Minnesota ele- 
mentary schools identified as at-risk by state and federal guidelines. 
The college will lead training for Reading First, a new federally 
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Remembering the Victi 
University faculty, staff, and students marked September 1! 
this year by donating blood at a Red Cross blood drive held in 
the McNamara Alumni Center. According to the Red Cross, 


nearly 202 pints of blood were donated during the second 
annual 9/11 campus blood drive. 


funded program emphasizing literacy development. 

Doris Taylor, a prominent cell and gene therapy expert, was named 
the University’s new Medtronic Bakken Chair in Cardiovascular 
Repair. Taylor will blend research from the University’s Biomed- 
ical Engineering and Stem Cell insututes to develop ways to treat 
and cure various heart ailments without mechanical devices. She 
made headlines in 1998 for repairing rabbit hearts with cells from 
their thigh muscles. 

Along-standing commitment to all facets of women’s health has 
earned the University a National Center of Excellence in Women’s 
Health designation from the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. The U was cited for its superior clinical care, 
education, research, leadership development, and outreach, “Our 
faculty, affiliate hospitals, and community partners allow us to 
address women’s physical, psycho- 
logical, and social health tn all pop- 
ulations across the state,” said Anne 
Taylor, co-director of the Univer- 
sitys women’s health program. 

The University has been awarded 
a $1 million federal grant to collabo- 
rate on biodefense research and 
emerging infectious diseases with 
Ohio State University, The grant 
“will allow us to initiate research 
projects, train researchers, and build 
a team for emergency response |to 
biological attacks],” said Universi- 





ty microbiologist Patrick Schliev- 
ert. “For instance, we hope to devel- 
op new approaches to blocking the 
action of anthrax and tularemia [or 
rabbit fever], both of which attect 
the respiratory system and can be 
highly fatal.” 

The grand opening of the Regis 
Center for Art on October 11 marked the completion of the West Bank 
Arts Quarter, a district where the University’s theater, music, dance, 
and visual arts programs are concentrated, College of Liberal Arts 
dean Steven Rosenstone says the four-block arts quarter will 
encourage greater intellectual and creative collaborations among 
students as well as faculty in the various disciplines. 

The Minneapolis City Council in October designated 33 Univer- 
sity area houses, most belonging to fraternities and sororities, as 
historic. Preservation advocates say the designation is vital to keep- 
ing historic buildings from being altered in inappropriate ways. 
Members of the U's Greek community, however, expressed con- 
cern that repairs will become more costly and decisions too slow 
since work must meet preservation guidelines and a city com- 
mission must approve exterior changes, m 


Pauline Oo is a writer in the Office of University Relations. 
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Looking for a Checking Account 
You Can Really Sink Your Teeth Into? 
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Tupurl 


-Wisdom 


uring my first lunch with Tupuri 
friends in northern Cameroon, we sat in a circle on wooden bench- 
es, dipping our fingers into communal plates of millet couscous and 
okra stew. Their hospitality struck me as more intense than any I'd 
experienced before. I felt honored and at home, forgetting my 
pale white complexion as their ebony faces glistened in the sun, 
their brightly colored garb glowed against the sandy soil. 
My co-worker Albertine had invited me to eat this meal when 
I worked as a Peace Corps health volunteer in Doukoula, a large 
village in the Sahel, 15 years ago. The arid Sahel stretches south 
of the Sahara through several countries, and the people there live 
on the millet they grow during a short rainy season. Albertine, a 
seamstress and young mother who had an arranged marriage at 
age 15 and was widowed just two years later, befriended me. Her 
first gift was a plastic bag filled with fried grasshoppers, a Tupuri 
treat—and for me, a test of bravery. 
We ate near her parents’ mud huts, round with grass-thatched 
roofs. Goats and sheep stood tethered to the wooden stilts of a 
granary. Since I was a newcomer, her father gave me a leg of lamb. 
And, Albertine translated, “he said that if you ever have a problem 
in Doukoula, he will act as your father.” I felt deeply touched and 
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A visitor to a Cameroon village 
learns the essence of African 
generosity. By Maureen M. Smith 


less like a stranger in a place where all eyes often followed my 
white skin. 

The generosity of Albertine and her parents continued to flow, 
dissipating the isolation I felt that year in Doukoula. Albertine 
invited me to drink éi/bi/—millet wine. “Maureen, lers go to my 
mother’s; there’s bilbil there,” she'd announce enthusiastically. 
Neighbors and friends sat in a semicircle and sipped from shared 
calabashes, halved gourds. Later, her mother fed me fried ter- 
mites and taught me how to say “I’ve had my fill” in Tupuri. 

Their sharing reached a magnitude for which I felt ill-pre- 
pared. The Peace Corps trainers had coached us volunteers to 
accept proverbial African hospitality. Stull, I wondered how peo- 
ple who—in my American-trained eyes—had so little, could give 
so much. By comparison, | consumed expensive food, owned a 
wardrobe of new African clothing, lived in a concrete house with 
electricity, and was paid a volunteer stipend that exceeded Alber- 
tine’s income. Albertine had two young toddlers to feed. 

Lessons of sharing weren't new to me. My parents often invit- 
ed friends and neighbors for holiday meals. A well-loved aunt 
once said you can find joy in giving and it all comes back to you, 
Still, I grew up in the 1970s “Me” generation. When I went to 





















































Africa, it was not only to make the world better, but to travel, learn 
French, and further my career. 

Eventually, Albertine declared me her sister. A white foreign- 
er, | hardly expected to feel included in a local family. 1 knew 
African families extend far. But to be counted as Albertine’s kin 
seemed a much richer gift than anything material. Although I 
sensed this generosity rooted deeply in this African culture and 
history, | didn’t fully understand it. Worst of all, I had no idea how 
to reciprocate. 

Initial attempts to show my gratitude only baffled them. I gave 
Albertine’s father the first chicken I'd ever butchered—with dif- 
ficulty—only to learn that the proper way to give poultry is live 
(there were few refrigerators and no packaged poultry in Douk- 
oula). I invited Albertine’s mother to supper, but she wouldn't 
come because she felt uneasy dining in an unfamiliar way (I used 
knives and forks and had no calabashes in my kitchen). 

When I finished my Peace Corps assignment, I left Doukoula 
with a hollow feeling, I returned several times over the following 
years, each time hoping to give back, each time hoping to under- 
stand how this traditional people learned to share so much. 

Upon my first visit, I learned that circumstances had worsened 
tor Albertine and her family. The region had suffered frequent 
drought and famine. Albertine’s parents had aged beyond their 
years. They grew less millet and lost livestock. Albertine had lost 
her seamstress job, so she brewed bilbil over a fire and sold it for 
a few dollars each week. She had several more children, and one 
had died. Sull, she fed me meals of chicken and fish, foods they 
rarely are, and her father presented a duck for her to cook in my 
honor. “When you have a guest here, if you are rich, you prepare 
beef,” she told me. “If you are not especially rich, you cook a goat, 
or a sheep. If you are poor, you make chicken or fish.” 

It sounded like a proverb: Give the best of what you bave. I reflect- 
ed on the gifts I’d brought—photos taken earlier in Doukoula, 
‘T-shirts and fabric for Albertine and her children. The gifts cost 
a trifle compared to my $1,700 airfare. Wanting to offer more, | 
suggested helping to carry the huge clay vessels of bilbil to the 
market. Albertine strode gracefully, with the 10-or-so-gallon jug 
atop her head, her arms swinging freely. I could not imitate. Bal- 
ancing a tiny jug on my head took both hands, Not to worry, Alber- 
tine said later, my jug had only water inside. 

During my second visit, Albertine was recovering from illness 
and the loss of her mother, She had little money or food. I bought 
her two big bags of millet, enough to feed her and the children 
for several months. It cost about $60, the price of an expensive 
meal for two in the States. I encouraged Albertine’s children, all 
under 10 years old, to practice writing and pronouncing the French 
vowel sounds they studied at school, and I paid their school fees 
(a few dollars covered a semester). 

I had long resisted the temptation to give money, remember- 
ing Peace Corps philosophy to encourage self-sufficiency, not 
dependency. But I had money; Albertine did not. In Doukoula, 
money, like millet, is to be shared with those who need it—par- 
ticularly among family—not hoarded. So I gave what I had; | didn’t 
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try to reciprocate by giving something in equal measure. After all, 
“reciprocating” implies waiting until someone gives you some- 
thing, then returning the gesture. My aunt's advice began to sink 
in: Giving should come first. Receiving something in return comes 
as 4 natural consequence. 

In summer 2002, I returned to help Albertine plant millet dur- 
ing the rainy season. I imagined my face in the rain, my hands in 
muddy soil. But it hardly rained, and I spent mere hours, a token 
amount of time, transplanting seedlings Albertine had already 
started. Children laughed as | struggled with a handmade spade. 
I sprouted a few tomato seeds in a patch of ground I'd plowed and 
mixed with goat droppings. But the seedlings didn’t blossom before 
I left. My real gifts had to come from another source—not recip- 
rocation, not money, not imitation. 

The key was in the Tupuri wisdom I had sensed but never heard 
spoken. Morning and night, 1 quizzed Albertine and her friends 
about Tupuri traditions of sharing and working together. We 
combed a Tupuri dictionary that I'd brought along. Researched and 
written by a French linguist, it contained vocabulary and proverbs 
for Tupuri, one of more than 250 unwritten languages in 
Cameroon. 

“The mouth of the granary is open,” read one proverb. | 
remembered the image of the granary at Albertine’s parents, the 
many meals they fed me, her words explaining what one cooks 
for a guest. My own English translation began to take shape: Share 
what you have. Give whatever you can offer. 1 had begun to understand 
this when I'd shared money like millet. 

More important, | realized generosity can be passed from one 
generation to the next. Just as Albertine’s parents—both dead 
now—acted as mine, | could act as godmother to her children. I 
praised the high grades of Marcelline, then 12, and was overjoyed 
when I learned that Albertine would send her to high school rather 
than allow a customary teen marriage, as she had for her older 
daughters. | confronted Jean, then 15, about skipping school to 
work in a millet-grinding mill for pennies. “You can earn more 
money later if you study now,” I advised him. 

Marcelline and Jean wrote to me later about the high marks 
they carned at school and reported that the tomato plants I sprout- 
ed bore fruit. Finally, I had found a way to share my own wisdom. 
It took planting seeds, with little bits of hope, love, fertilizer, and 
water. Something took root. The mouth of the granary is open, to 
share millet as food and as seed for the next crop. 

A friend of Albertine’ explained the essence of another proverb: 
It takes more than one cord to make a rope. In other words, one per- 
son, with all the millet or money in the world, is nothing. Share 
to survive. We are all like family. A rope holds strong against fail- 
ure; a single strand does not. I’m just one strand. Without Alber- 
tine and her family, I might not have survived in Doukoula; I might 
have left out of loneliness. Without them, I would not have learned 
so profoundly the spirit of African generosity. e 
Maureen M. Smith (NLA. 97), a Minneapolis freelance writer, is writing 
a memoir tentatively titled My African Sister. 
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To mark the 100th anniversary year of the University 

of Minnesota Alumni Association, Minnesota presents 

a series of articles spanning the alumni association’ rich history, 
including the story about the alumni association speaking out 


in the 1920s to defend the teaching of evolution. | 
BY TIM BRADY | 


The famed Scopes Monkey Trial in 1925 dramatically 
captured the simmering debate between those who 
believed in the right to teach the science of evolution 
and those who believed that the teaching of evolution 
was poisoning the minds of young people to their 
Christian heritage. The principals in that epic struggle 
were Clarence Darrow, who defended high school 
teacher John Scopes against charges that he had broken 
Tennessee law by teaching evolution in his classroom, 
and the aging William Jennings Bryan, three-time 
Democratic nominee for president of the United States 
and a former Secretary of State during the Wilson 
administration. Bryan was also the leading figure in the 
Protestant fundamentalist movement, which 
emphasized a literal interpretation of the Bible. 
The outcome of that classic trial is well-known: 

h; WS lei N | Darrow lost his case but won the argument, while 
a Ni NY ¥. || Bryan won the suit and lost his life (dying in his sleep 
= z3 five days after the trial’s conclusion). What is less 
well-known is what happened to the evolution debate afterward. In fact, 
it came north and landed in the state of Minnesota, right here on the 
doorstep of the University of Minnesota, where the ensuing brawl 
between fundamentalists and the University community would unite 
students, faculty, administration, and the maturing alumni association 
behind the cherished right to academic freedom. 


Sqfurday; March 12, 1927 
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William B. Riley, pastor of the First Baptist Church in Min- 
neapolis, was the most-famed minister of his day in Minnesota 
and one of the leading figures in the fundamentalist movement. 
Riley was a tall, handsome man, charismatic and a fierce debater. 
He had arrived in Minneapolis just before the turn of the centu- 
ry and grew First Baptist from a congregation of about 600 to 
3,000 by the 1930s. He founded Northwestern College and North- 
western Seminary in the Twin Cities and also headed the World's 
Christian Fundamentals Association (WCFA), a national coali- 
tion of churches formed to counter what it saw as a swing toward 
modernist thinking in American society, including the teaching of 
evolution in schools. Riley edited the WCFA organizational mag- 
azine from his offices at Northwestern College, and it was the 
WCEFEA that lined up William Jennings Bryan as the prosecuting 
attorney in the Scopes trial. 

In the 1920s, a handful of southern states, including Tennessee, 
banned the teaching of evolution, but no northern states had sim- 
ilar proscriptions. In the wake of the Scopes trial, fundamental- 
ists resolved to spread the ban above the Mason-Dixon Line and 
William B. Riley’s station in Minnesota made the state a likely 
target. 
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The Bill to Prohibit the Teaching of Evolution in State 
Supported Schools Threatens to be Passed by Legislature 
= Uniess Proponents Oppose the Proposed Law 

- supposedly noted for its enlightenment, 

certain groups find it necessary to force 


their beliefs upon the multitude through 
Sis g pet arm of the law. 
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The anti-evolutionists, or simply the “antis,” as they became 
known around the University, had already fired warning shots on 
campus in the early 1920s. Inspired by a lecture visit to Minnesota 
by Bryan in 1922, Riley and other like-minded pastors formed 
the Minnesota Anu-Evolution League. The next spring, a num- 
ber of Presbyterian ministers, backed by Riley’s group, sent a let- 
ter to University President Lotus Coffman demanding that the 
University investigate and remove from its syllabi any books con- 
taining references to the teaching of evolution. They cited two 
specific examples, including a history by H.G. Wells. 

Coffman very politely declined the ministers’ request in a per- 


response was his hope that the fundamentalists would just go away. 

They didn’t. “The Antis Are At It Again,” screamed a March 
1926 headline from The Minnesota Alumni Weekly, eight months 
after the 1925 Scopes trial. The occasion was the cancellation of 
a lecture by Riley on campus. Riley had originally been granted 
permission to speak, but he’d slightly misled Dean of Adminis- 
tration FJ. Kelly about the nature of his topic. When Kelly dis- 
covered that Riley was advertising his talk with the inflammato- 
ry utle, “Should the Teaching of Evolution Be Longer Tolerated 
at this State University?” rather than the simple, “The Funda- 
mentalist Side of the Question of Evolution,” the dean withdrew 
the invitation. 
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Ask the Experts 


Is it more advantageous to 
donate appreciated stock to 


the U rather than cash? 


Jane Goodnight, Gift Planner 


Jane says: Yes! Giving appreciated, 
publicly traded securities to 
support the University is easy and 
has tax benefits. When making a 
stock gift, you can claim a 
charitable income tax deduction 
for its full fair market value. If it’s 
long-term appreciated stock (held 
for more than one year), you 
bypass any unrealized capital gain 
that would be taxed if you sold it 
to make a cash gift. Securities also 
can fund a gift that produces 
income for you, such as a 
charitable gift annuity or 
charitable trust. A gift of stock 
saves you twice and benefits the U! 


To make a gift of stock, contact the 
development officer in the campus, 
college or program you wish to support, 
or call the U of M Foundation at 

(G12) 624-3333 or 1-800-775-2187, 


Planned Giving 
University of Minnesota Foundation 
www. giving. umn.edu 


Giving makes greatness possible. 
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RARELY BEFORE, 

AND RARELY SINCE, 

HAS THE UNIVERSITY 
COMMUNITY ACTED 

IN SUCH A CONCERTED 
FASHION. THE STRENGTH 
OF ITS COLLECTIVE VOICE 
IMPRESSED THE 
STATEHOUSE CROWD 

IN ST. PAUL, AND 

THE NEXT MORNING 

THE SENATE VOTED 55 T07 
TO KILL THE LEGISLATION. 
THE ANTI-EVOLUTION BILL 
WAS DEAD IN MINNESOTA 
AND WOULD NEVER 

RISE AGAIN. 


Riley was not a man to take rejection 
lightly. For the next several months, he 
and the anti-evolution league took to the 
state's highways and byways, damning the 
University and drumming up support for 
legislation that would prohibit the teach- 
ing of evolution in all of Minnesota’s pub- 
lic schools, The University was feeling 
some heat. In an attempt to smooth ruf- 
fled feathers, Kelly and Coffman agreed 
to let Riley speak on campus when he asked 
again, the following November. They even 
allowed not one but four lectures. 

But these engagements served only to 
spur Riley’s resolve. In the first of those 
talks, held before a raucous crowd of 3,000 
at the University Armory, one waggish stu- 
dent in the balcony lowered a stuffed mon- 
key on a string in front of Riley’s face as 
he began his speech. The laughs that 
ensued typified the student-body response 
to the antis. 

But a few months later, in March 1927, 
Riley and company drew up legislation 
that would make it “unlawful for any 
teacher or instructor in any public school, 
college, State Teachers’ college or Uni- 
versity of Minnesota supported in whole 
or in part by the public education funds of 
the State of Minnesota to teach that 
mankind descended or ascended from a 
lower order of animals.” Word was that 
many outstate legislators were inclined to 
agree that the theory of evolution should 
not be taught in Minnesota’s schools. 
Which meant that the University of Min- 
nesota—as well as higher education insti- 
tutions across the state, and perhaps the 





nation—were suddenly faced with the 
prospect of state legislators, and their pas- 
tors, dictating school lesson plans. Sud- 
denly the monkey wasn’t nearly so cute, 

Since its inception in 1904, the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association of the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota had been unafraid of 
jumping into the political arena. In fact, it 
had been founded in a political fight 
between the state and the University over 
who controlled the school’s budgets. The 
state had instituted a Board of Controls to 
oversee the day-to-day finances at the Uni- 
versity, which meant that every nickel spent 
by U department heads was scrutinized by 
an accountant at the State Capitol. This 
was just plain wrong, cried the newly 
formed alumni association, taking its griev- 
ances directly to St. Paul. A sympathetic 
ear and redress were found in Governor 
John Johnson's office, and by 1905 the 
Board of Controls no longer controlled 
University funds and the alumni associa- 
tion was puffing its chest. 

By the late ‘20s, however, the alumni 
association was less inclined to leap whole- 
heartedly into a donnybrook. But it made 
an exception in the case of Riley’s legisla- 
tion. “Evolution Fight Calls Alumni,” 
trumpeted a March 1927 Alumni Weekly 
headline. “A serious blow has been struck 
at educational freedom! Minnesota alum- 
ni therefore are called to arms to present 
forcefully their views to the state legisla- 
ture. Rarely in the history of Minnesota 
education has so serious a crisis existed 
which called for immediate and concerted 
action on the part of the intelligent—and 
we mean the laymen as well as the so-called 
intelligentsia—people of this state.” 

‘The question was not whether or not 
one side was right or wrong in the evolu- 
tion debate. The issue was tolerance: 
whether or not, as stated in the Alumim 
Weekly, “certain groups [could] force their 
beliefs upon the multitude through the aid 
of the strong arm of the law.” 

Students took up the same cry, as did 
the faculty and the administration. On 
March 8, 1927, the day the state Senate 
Education Committee was set to begin 
proceedings for a public hearing on the 
bill, the All-Universiry Student Council 
declared “a campus emergency.” Classes 
were dismissed at noon and a mass mect- 
ing was held at the Armory, during which 
squads of students circulated petitions 
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against the legislation. The meeting was 
said to have attracted 5,000 of the 9,600 
students then enrolled at the University, 
and hundreds reportedly were turned away. 

The next day at the Capitol, the scene 
was equally wild. Both Coffman and Riley 
were scheduled to testify on the merits of 
the bill, Coffman first. The great issue here 
was academic freedom, and the Universi- 
ty5 president began his testimony by recall- 
ing the territorial assembly that founded 
the U of M: “These men had a vision of a 
great commonwealth ministered to and 
served by the teachers of the University. 
Never once in those early years did they 
seek to limit the work or the activities of 
the University; never once did they seek 
to prescribe what it should teach and what 
it should not teach; never once did they 
seck to fasten upon it any special creed or 
doctrine.” 

Coffman kept swinging: “I am opposed 
to the bill for the reason that it is contrary 
to the genius of American life. ... The 
spirit of America will wither and decay 
when the correctness of scientific theories 
is decided by legislation or by the count- 
ing of heads,” And in closing: “Let the 
doubttul honor of striking a blow at free 
schools and the principles upon which our 
rovernment rests pass to such communi- 
ties and states as do not know to cherish 
and defend them.” 

By all accounts, Riley was not nearly as 
eloquent in his testimony before the com- 
mittee. He also committed the cardinal sin 
of not having his facts in order. At the end 
of his speech, Riley claimed that despite 
what Coffman, the administration, and the 
faculty, and the alumni of the University 
might say about the bill, the majority of U 
of M students favored the legislation, 

He got that wrong. The next speaker 
was Howard Hayeraft, editor of the Min- 
nesota Daily. Haycraft had with him “a long 
roll of paper containing 6,500 signatures 
opposed to the legislation,” which had 
been collected at the student rally the day 
before. Haycraft presented the roll to the 
committee and also reported that, at the 
rally, a vote was taken on a resolution con- 
demning the proposed anti-evolution bill. 
[t was passed unanimously. 

Rarely before, and rarely since, has the 
University community acted in such a con- 
certed fashion. The strength of its collec- 
tive voice impressed the statehouse crowd 





in St. Paul, and the next morning the Sen- 
ate voted 55 to 7 to kill the legislation. The 
Anu-Evoluton Bill was dead in Minnesota 
and would never rise again. Academic free- 
dom, it seemed, was no monkey on a 
string. 

Stll, William B. Riley was hardly 
cowed. He continued to be one of the lead- 
ing voices in the national fundamentalist 
movement, even as he tended to his con- 
gregation in Minneapolis and oversaw 
Northwestern College and Seminary. 

A foomote to his Story: As he was near- 





successor at Northwestern, a young and 
upcoming minister named Billy Graham, 
whom Riley had first met in 1944. Accord- 
ing to his own account, Graham was some- 


ing death in 1947, Riley handpicked his 


what reluctant to take the post but hada | 


hard time turning down the forceful 
William B. Riley. Graham served as pres- 
ident of the Northwestern schools for the 
next three years before going on to wider 
fame. a 


Tim Brady is a St. Paul freelance writer. 
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The newly completed West Bank Arts Quarter raises the profile 

of arts faculty research, collaboration,and expression at the University 
and illustrates why this type of scholarship is crucial to the well-being 
of individuals and communities. 





NER OF THE KATHERINE E. NASH GALLERY at the new Regis 


or Art, Lynn Lukkas is turning on Respirae, her contribution to “Art Moves: 



















Jepartment of Art Faculty Exhibition.” To a visitor, the components of this art- 
a small bench, video equipment overhead, the blue speckled image projected 
large screen, and a tiny microphone dangling nearby—seemingly have little in 
on with one another. Then Lukkas demonstrates how Respirae works. She sits 
t bench and breathes, soundlessly, over the microphone. Suddenly, particles on 
reen begin to shift and reconfigure themselves into mesmerizing patterns. 
eath is the interface that controls the image,” explains Lukkas, an associate pro- 
of ime and interactivity in the University of Minnesotas Department of Art. More 
ic, the artwork blends two technologies—a Bio-Radio 110 (a biomedical device 
o monitor bodily functions like breathing) and Max mapping software (origi- 
Jeveloped as an electronic music program)—to create a “feedback loop” by which 
ydy’ interior functions, such as breathing, are externalized via computer-gener- 
magery. 

academics, we often have rigid boundaries about what a discipline is,” Lukkas 
iddling with the microphone, “Work like this shows how disciplines are inform- 
d intersecting one another. With this work, I’m able to explore poetic relation- 
yetween art, technology, the body, and consciousness.” 

ploring the relationships between such seemingly disparate disciplines 1s at the 
of Lukkas’s Bio-Sensor Projects—artworks that map such involuntary bodily 
ons as breathing, heart rate, and brain waves to images and sounds—ot which 
te is just one example. In turn, Lukkas’s artistic exploration is also just one exam- 
-reative scholarship or academic research being undertaken by faculty whose 
ents—art, dance, theater, and music—are located in the newly completed 
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Creative scholarship, according to Steven Rosenstone, dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts, is just one of three responsibilities 
with which University taculty are charged. leaching, which 
includes not only lecturing in front of a blackboard but also men- 
toring and advising, and service, within the University commu- 
nity and the community at large, are the other two. When asked 
what constitutes academic researc h in the arts, Rosenstone savs TWO 
components come to mind. 

“There’s research in the sense of reading books, writing arti- 


cies, building theories, thinking about history, and coditying how 


it all comes together and works, which people do in music, dance, 


theater, and art. Art history 1s, of course, all about that,” Rosen- 
stone explains. “Then, if you're using the word rerea 


creative activities, there are the faculty who, tor example, chore- 


ograph the new dances, compose the new music, write, interpret, 


and perform a new script. All of those things belong under the 


ch fo COVET 


OURS IS “A COMPLEX CULTURE 

WHERE QUESTIONS OF BIOETHICS CAN 
BECOME QUESTIONS OF ART,” SAYS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ART LYNN LUKKAS. 
“BY PROVIDING OTHER WAYS OF 
UNDERSTANDING HUMAN EXPERIENCE, 
ARTISTS ARE A CREATIVE FORCE 

THAT BENEFITS HUMANITY.” 


tent of creative research or si holarship in the arts. And they re 
all going on in the Arts Quarter.” 


At first glance, arts research—whether a bio-teedback art instal- 


laton, a theater pri ject involy ing diverse COMmmMunInes, ora new 


COTM pe Siion of electronic IMUSIC Mav sëecm tO har ca less Lane 1- 
ble effect on society at large than, say, a vaccine developed by sci- 


entists to prevent illness trom a deadly virus. Artists. however. 





ana interpreted such themes tor centuries 





ASKING ETHICAL QUESTIONS ABOUT HOW 
PEOPLE LIVE IN THE WORLD IS PRECISELY 

THE FUNCTION OF THE THEATER SHE CREATES, 
SAYS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF THEATER 
SONJA KUFTINEC. “IT’S NOT ABOUT FINDING 
ANSWERS, BUT ABOUT LIVING THE QUESTIONS.” 


approat h their research, and the need tor It, Muec h difterently 
“The artists perspecti Cis not to create an Aesthetic vaccine te 
explains Mark Pharis, director of the Department of Art. “Arts 
scholarship Operates for most people On a much more personal 
level. 

"Its a fundamental part four nature as humans to go through 
life with shared and intersecting experiences, to participate in 
such universal themes as death, birth, pestilence, survival, fami- 
lV, joy, love, rhe pursuit ot knon ledge all of which describe the 
human condition,” Pharis says. Walk through any library, arı 
museum, or music store and it’s evident that artists have explored 
through novels and 


poetry, painting and sculpture, music, and dance and theater, 


“Artists investigate questi ms that are universal. Chev identi 


s that don't vet exist,” Pharis continues. “And thev have 





ry nee 
the freedom to examine the conventions and expand the nature of 
ol Weck nto Ol her torms._ 

For Lukkas, investigating the edge between art and science, 
and the philosophical questions that arise when the two disciplines 
intersect, allows her to take on issues that arise in “a complex cul 
ture where questions of bioethics can become questions of art,” 
she explains. “By providing other ways of understanding human 
experience, artists are a creative force that benefits humanity.” 

As such, creative schi Harship doesn't always produce “things 
you can hold in your hand,” Rosenstone says. “But it may pro- 
duci feelings, quality of life, awareness, alertness, connection to 
others, joy or angst. It may torce you to be reflective and ques 
aon, OF May Elve you insights you ve never had before. [he arts 
force our minds to think in more thoughtful and Precise Ways 
about important issues, Its about the kind soi ety W erë EOIng to 


he iW and the kind ül pei ple that 4 ill inhabit Gi ciety. 








n 2002, Sonja Kuftinec and her | youth; videos and published articles about 
students wrote and produced 
There Is a Field, a theatrical 
response to the terrorist attacks of 
September 11. In the program 


those performances; her role as a facilita- 
tor for Seeds of Peace, an organization that 





brings together youth from the Middle 
East; and her book, Staging America: Cor- 


= p Pe -n a ps 
Some tall events in the Arts 


notes, Kuftinec, associate profes- nerstone and Community-Based Theater, Quarter 


sor of theater history and literature inthe | which examines the complexities of com- 


Ongoing New Photography: McKnight | 

Department ot Theatre Arts and Dance, munity theater. Fellows exhibition Nadi Galery | 
wrote that the piece focused “less on doc- “On the one hand, doing theater Se Bare gt ii 
umenting a singular history, or represent- | together is a way of unifying community in | ae 
Ing a particular people or place, and more a world in which we've become more alien- | iat tee leva Saleh it 
on how we as a collaborative group nego- ated from each other. The act of working Timea vara fern Contes eet i a 
tiate our relationship to the Middle East.” together makes visible the lack of cohe- m “Fest Poe 

While creating There Isa Field, the stu- | siveness,” Kuftinec explains. Communi- zr ` rey a ah oe: 


dents worked with guest artists skilled in | ty-based theater “helps us understand the Aann Concert Hall.” 


Arabic music, Jewish folk dance, physical | complexity of race, class, and ethnicity; 
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Times vary Center 


University Dance Theatre. Rang 


theater, installation art, and narrative. They | how people negotiate their relationships 
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explored stereotypes and popular images to each other; and the changing bound- 


ot Jews and Arabs; concepts of home and aries of who they consider to be part of event 








exile; and the history of, myths about, and 
contemporary media representations of 
the Middle East. During workshops, stu- 
dents shared stories about Arab or Jewish 
ancestors that were incorporated into the 
script. More than 50 people consulted with 
the students as designers, advisers, pro- 
ducers, and participants. A Saudi artist liv- 
ing in America who creates installation 
pieces about what it means to be a liber- 
ated Muslim woman, for instance, created 
a piece for the show. 

The intent of the production, Kuftinec 
concluded in her program notes, was to 
share with the audience “a series of events 
designed to impact you viscerally, while 
sumulating your thinking about how you 
receive and process information associat- 
ed with the Middle East.” During one 
post-performance discussion, the Ger- 
man-Jewish grandfather of one of the 
actors, whose story of leaving Germany 
and moving to Palestine was written into 
the show, told the cast “that just seeing 
young people engaged in the questions 
gave him hope,” Kuftinec later recalls, Ask- 
ing ethical questions about how people 
live in the world is precisely the function 
of the theater she creates and in which she 
engages her students, Kuftinec adds, “It’s 
not about finding answers, but about liv- 
ing the questions.” 

Over the years, Kuftinec’s research and 
scholarship in community-based theater, 
theater and identity, youth and women in 
theater, and performance and social change 
have resulted in productions in Berlin and 
Romania with Bosnian and Croatian 


their community.” 

Creative scholarship like Kuftinec’s, 
says Michal Kobialka, director of the 
Department of Theatre Arts and Dance, 
exemplifies “our call as educators, which 
is to engage students in critical thinking.” 
In contrast to the stereotype of academi- 
clans conducting research in an ivory 
rower, the University’s theater and dance 
faculty are collaborating “with people who 
exist outside [the tower's] walls,” Kobial- 
ka continues, “and are thinking about the 
world at large, their own scholarship, and 
how it intersects with their art and with 
their students.” 

At the point where arts-faculty schol- 
arship and teaching creatively intersect, 
“the disunction between research endeav- 
or and teaching endeavor goes away,” 
Rosenstone says. “It all connects.” Then, 
when a work like There Is a Field is per- 
tormed at Rarig Center in the Arts Quar- 
ter, an audience experiences how “the Uni- 
versity is engaged in issues of contemporary 
concern,” Kuftinec says. “It’s not just this 
place of incomprehensible thinking that's 
divorced from everyday life.” 

Kobialka asserts that the location of the 
Arts Quarter, which straddles the Uni- 
versity’s West Bank campus and Min- 
neapolis’s Cedar-Riverside neighbor- 
hood—“that liminal space at the edge of 
the University, a crossroads between the 
world of the University and the world at 
large,” as he describes it—itself provides 
an “unprecedented opportunity for us to 
engage in a dynamic investigation of what 
we see, how we see it, and why we see it. 
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“Theater is not necessarily an institution, but a mode of think- 


| 

| ing that’s alw ays dynamic, changing, malleable,” Kobialka con- 
tinues. “Same with the Arts Quarter. Now we can move our exper- 

| iments—our collaborations between the arts—a step further. [he 


\rts Quarter is expression of what is thinkable.” 


ecades ago, tew musicians would have the mught 
to explore the artistic intersections of com- 
puter-generated sound, traditional musical 
instruments, and visual media. But that’s exact- 


ly the arena of Douglas Geers’s creative schol- 





arship, An assistant protesse if ot music com- 


position and director of the electronic-music studios at the 

University’s School of Music, Geers has composed and performed 

| works for the computer and the violin, the acoustic guitar, even 
a big-band ensemble. 

One of his works is Appliance, an improvisational, interactive 

| performance installation for violin, electroacoustic music, and 

mechanized sculptures done in collaboration with sculptor Thomas 

Charveriat and violinist Maja Cerar. During the performance, 

| the violinist wears a sensor glove on her bowing hand, each fin- 

eer of which communicates with a Max/MSP patch (software sim- 

ilar to that used by Lukkas), which in turn controls computer sam- 

| ples of violin and percussive sounds. A small microphone on the 


violin has a similar hinection. 
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“THERE’S SUCH A WIDE RANGE 
OF NEW POSSIBILITIES 
BECAUSE OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCES IN THE LAST 
50 YEARS, THAT IT JUST SEEMS 
NATURAL TO ME THAT THESE 
THINGS SHOULD BE USED TO 
MAKE ART AND MAKE MUSIC,” 
SAYS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
OF MUSIC DOUGLAS GEERS. 


Meanwhile, the violinist also oper- 
ates a i MOT SW itch that conti ils the sculp- 
Fach 


sculpture -made up of motorized ele- 


tures movements and sounds 


ments mounted on a metal sheet and laid 
into a burnished-aluminum suitcase— 
has at least one microcontroller chip pro- 
grammed to define that sculpture’s 
behavior patterns. The sculptures are all 
connected to the computer network to 
ci ordinate thei acnvInes, and each one 
is miked so its signal can be mixed with 
the violin and computer signals 

“I'm fascinated by and interested in 
seeing how different sensory stimuli and 
artistic components can interact with 
each other and fit together,” says Geers, 
who has also recorded several composi- 
tions on CD, lectures at electronic-music 
conferences worldwide, writes on electronic music for a variety of 
publications, and last year produced the first Spark Festival of 
Electronic Music and Art in Minneapolis, 

“For me, psy chologically, the role of art is to take pec ple Out- 
side of ordinary experience and present them with something 
from a different point of view," Geers continues. “It can be edu- 
cantonal, entertaining, or even uplifting. Today, theres such a wide 
range of new possibilities because of technological advances in 
the last 50 years, that it just seems natural to me that these things 
should be used to make art and make music.” 

Earlier this fall, Geers was caught in the New York City black- 
out, an experience that confirmed the importance of his artistic 
endeavors. [he sudden lack of working phones, computers, radios, 
and televisions, he says, “pointed out how much we rely on these 
technologies everyday. Using them in artistic expression helps 
per yple come to terms with these things and see how they firinto | 
our lives by looking at them in different contexts.” 

Music, in fact, regardless of the instruments or technology used 


to make it. is such a universal form of expression that its presence 


in their spare ume and, more likely than not, they do it with music,” 
says Jeff Kimpton, outgoing director of the School of Music. Stu- 
dents surveyed by the school have hundreds of music CDs, he 
adds, “and they talk about music almost as if its an addiction.” 

A recent article in The New York Times, “We Got Rhythm; the 





| 
| 
in our lives is almost taken for granted. “Ask people what they do 


| 
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Mysterv ls How and Why,” by Nicolas N G R Af U | AT D NI S 
Wade, muses on why “the ability to enjoy (5 © 3 | , 

MUSIC has long puzzled biologists because 
it does nothing evident to help survival.” 


\ccording to the article, researchers have 


similar 





rep irted that musk “lact ivates 
neural systems of reward and emotion as 
those simulated by food, sex, and addictive 
drugs.” Throughout human history, music 
has also been assoi lated with i ourtship 
displays and used as a way of “cementing 
social relationships and coordinating the 
activities of large groups of people.” Sull, 
music remains “a mystery, a tangle of c ul- 
rure and built-in skills that researchers are 
trying to tease apart.” 

According to Kimpton, “understand- 
ing the pervasive role of music Is the rea- 
son faculty do research,” whether ther 
sche larship focuses on W none and peT- 
forming interdisciplinary Compositions; 
surveying children’s play habits and their 
relatii mship tO hut ure creatvityv; of study = 
ing cultural trends and attitudes about how 
people use or perform music over time. 
Chat research, in turn, Kimpton savs, 


“helps us understand how the mind works 





in terms of its creative expression and the 
role of the arts-in cognitive development.” 

Artistic minds at work throughout the 
Arts Quarter, in new and creative ways, 
energize endeavors throughout the enure 
University, which in turn influence how 
people live, work, play, and interact in the 
culture at large, Rosenstone says. While 
the results of those endeavors Are some- 
times difficult to quantity, they're nonethe- 
less “a core part of what makes us human 


and the world we live in worth living in. 





“There are many things that must come 


together tO get St cietes, and humanity, to tO the University ot Minnesota Department of Art on 


work; to make the world we live in the kind s . 

of place we take joy and comfort in,” Rosen- the opening of the REGIS CENTER FOR ART. 
stone continues. “Some of that comes from 

people eating healthy food and living in sate 

communities and having bridges that don't 


fall down and having trains that don't run re 
into each other and governments that work M S N R 


and policies that are efficacious and Mever. Scherer & Rockcastle Itd. 
economies that don’t collapse and legal sys- 
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tems that 1 ork. \nd SOME i tit COMES trom 
all the things we do in the Arts Quarter, 
which, in the scheme of things, are just as 


Vp Tan wn creanng Our culture, OUP SOCI- 


EHN — | 
| ety, our way of lite.” = Eme MBJ” 
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Camille ‘eure ia St. Pauli freelance writer, 
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Professo [, author, and cu | tural con ynentator n d 


KaralAnn Marling has made a career out of studying the art | VY | aaas a 
and culture of ordinary people. | 


The Professor of Pop jes ues) = once 





because 


iI T ie rE aa fy they suggest 
ER ETT | eal "i questions to me. 
id weillee 2a) E [ see things 








There’s a lot going on visually in Profe: $0 "Karal Ann Marling’s small 
office in Heller Hall on the West Bank of the Minneapolis campus. A Ve) EN and think. 
two-foot-tall princess-bride doll wearing a tiara dominates her desk. : cia ‘How come? 


There’s a red decoupage Elvis guitar clock on the wall and refrigera- 
tor magnets framing the door. One wall is floor-to-ceiling books, but 
closer inspection reveals that Minnie and Mickey Mouse, Porky Pig 
and SUS GEMES also live among the tomes. Professor Marling 
acknowledges that some may view her favorite subject matter as 
“schlock” but at the same time calls it “important” and worthy of her 
academic devotions. 

Born in Rochester, New York, Marling went to prep school in Toronto, 
studied art history as an undergraduate at the University of Toronto, 
and earned her doctorate in American history and art history at Bryn 
Mawr College in Pennsylvania. She has been a professor of art history 
and American studies at the University of Minnesota for 25 years and 
has written more than 20 books, including on the Minnesota State Fair, 
roadside statues, 1950s television, Depression-era post-office murals, 
and, released this spring by Afton Historical Society Press, Looking 
North: Royal Canadian Mounted Police Illustrations—The Potlatch 
Collection. Looking North is a scholarly look at the 1931-70 advertising 
series for the Northwest Paper Company of Cloquet, Minnesota, in 
which oil and watercolor paintings of heroic Mounties showed off the 
company’s printing paper lines. 

A frequent commentator on popular culture and what it says about 


our lives, Marling enjoys the research that goes into her books: talking 





with “ordinary people” at the fair, at Graceland, in FORGSiie Giners: She 
admits to spending as much time as possible out of the office. After all, 
her quarry—the things we surround ourselves with, the literal signs of 
our lives—are on the highways and the billboards, in the homes and the 


SiiperAmericas we see every day in the “Real World Gallery.” 


By Sarah Barker * Photograph by Tony Nelson 











It distresses me 
that academics 
are often 

div TOTCe d 

trom the place 
where 

they live.” 


Q: Prep school and art history at Bryn Mawr don’t 
seem like nurturing environments for a career in 
American kitsch. How did this happen? 

A: Probably the grearest influence on me was 
q professor | had at University of Toronto. 
Marshall McLuhan. Most academic study of 
art and art history was and is elitist. I was 
attending University of Toronto during the 
‘60s and McLuhan was one of the few people 
paying attention to pop culture at the ume 
Pop culture was about the art ot ordinary peo- 
pie and that has been the dominant theme of 
thines I've cared about—things we live with 


Art is things that can be purc hased 


Q: Things that can be purchased, like soup and 
drain cleaner? Isn't that kind of lowbrow? 

A: Nothing to me is lowbrow. The artist or 
designer has usually taken great care in choos- 
ing and executing the image. For example, the 
illustrators who depicted the Canadian Moun- 
ties and First Nation people and cowbi ys in 
their advertisements for the Northwest Paper 
Company did a lot of research on their sub- 
jects lhes respected these people s th es 
enough to depict them accurately. The same 


can he said of consumers. We chi WOSE the thin crs 
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we live with usually with great care. For that ny le are in an age He understood how to make people feel 
reason, its important to me. I’m concerned ae good. These same ideas are being used by 
with people's lives. of mages architects today because people will buy it. 


Q: But is this stuff art or visual culture? 

A: Visual culture is everything: traffic signs, 
houses, trees, TV, an Elvis watch. It’s anything 
you can see. Artis a subset of visual culture with 
a specialized use, It usually hangs in a gallery. 


good 


It may have limited access. Critics write about 
it. It costs a lot. 


Q: | have a friend who lives to paint. He can't live 
without painting. He will sell them if someone 
wants to buy his paintings but he doesn't work 
on commission. | always think of him as a true 


and sound bites, 


which can be 


in that they 
convey a lot 

of information 
quickly, but 
they can also 


Q: But these Disney and Coke and other adver- 
tising images seem kind of simplified, sweet- 
ened, and dumbed down. France has fine wine, 
Italy has Leonardo DaVinci, and we've got Goofy? 


A: Sounds fine to me. 


Q: Do you think that some images perpetuate 
stereotypes? 

A: They got to be stereotypes because, more 
often than not, they're true. If an ad in the 
1950s depicted a woman as a housewife, it’s 
because a lot of women were housewives in 


artist. Loe, | | deceive people. the “50s. 

A: Your friend is a hobbyist. Artists are people = 

who make their way in the world by produc- That IS, We Cal) Q: What do others in academia think of your 
ing something that appeals to people enough come to believe work? 


that they want to buy it. Rembrandt did por- 
traits that appealed to the people who paid for 
them. 

Most famous artists are no different than 
the souvenir artists I used to see painting little 
reproductions for tourists in Paris; they painta 
subject matter or in a style that people will like 
enough to buy. 


Q: Why are images so important to our history? 
A: Partly it’s a ume factor. Images can be absorbed faster. My for- 
mer professor, McLuhan, told me we are in a post-literate age. 
We are in an age of images and sound bites, which can be good in 
that they convey a lot of information quickly, but they can also 
deceive people. That is, we can come to believe that the image ts 
all there is. 

In politics, for example, this kind of assumption has proven 
disastrous, ime and time again. 


Q: We see a lot of Coke signs and Disney images because they have the 
money to pay for them. Do you think advertising and the companies 
with enough money to purchase it are changing the visual culture of 
America? 

A: Advertising is the folk art of America. It’s produced for the 
average person and ts accessible to everyone. But money con- 
trolling visual culture is nothing new. It happened in Greek and 
Roman times as now. 

I wrote Disney and the Architecture of Reassurance. [L show that 
Walt] Disney put a great deal of thought into the architecture of 
his theme parks. He saw that we were living in an age of concrete 
and glass buildings. They're cold and it’s often difficult to find 
the entrance. They make you want to scuttle along the walls like 
a rodent. Disney's parks are an alternative to urbanism with large 
welcoming entrances, porches, personal spaces and places where 
people can meet each other, Instead of lonely cars, Disney requires 
people to walk or use public transportation so they can interact with 
each other. | 
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that the image 
is all there is.” 


A: Academics leave me alone. They have no 
idea what to do with me. I’ve written on Grace- 
land and Christmas and roadside statuary 
because they suggest questions to me. I see 
things and think, “How come?” It distresses 
me that academics are often divorced trom the 
place where they live. Their world is in books, 
in galleries, in Rome, at the Louvre. Locality 
is important. 

[ cross that bridge over the Mississippi River almost every day. 
The Mississippi has had and continues to have a profound effect 
on American history. When I wrote The Colossus of Roads [a book 
about roadside statues], I started here in Minnesota. Hanging out 
and talking with people, with tourists, with parents and shop- 
keepers is a big part of my research. As an anthropologist would 
say, | do a lot of field work. 

The companion exhibit to Looking North was housed at the 
University of Minnesota—Duluth [in the Tweed Museum of Art}. 
I had students from a graduate seminar working with me on that 
project and it was just great because they could talk to people who 
had worked for the paper company and go through records them- 
selves. It was very hands-on and real. 


Q: Has all of your study been around sort of happy subjects? 

A: I wrote a book on the history behind the image of the flag rais- 
ing at lwo Jima—it’s interesting how the passage of ume has 
changed that event—and I wrote a very heavily researched book 
on the colonial revival called George Washington Slept Here. But 
basically I am a very happy person and I tend to think in positive 
terms. I suppose my interests reflect that. 


Q: You have blurred a lot of lines defining what is art, what is an artist, 
what is a stereotype, and what is and isn’t important. 

A: I really am not here to judge. The things I study are not good 
or bad. They just are. E 


Sarah Barker is a freelance writer living in St. Paul. 
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. Minnesota Magazine Fiction Contest | 





Our fifth-annual fiction contest is open to all U of M alumni. 


How to enter: 
+ Submit a double-spaced, typed manuscript, 2,500 words or fewer. Submissions must not have been previously published. 
Past winners of this contest must wait two years before entering again. 


- Include a cover sheet that bears your name, year of graduation (or years of attending the University), phone number, 
address, story title, and word count of the manuscript. To ensure anonymity, please do not put your name on the 
manuscript itself. Each manuscript and its accompanying letter will be coded and separated before manuscripts are judged 


« If you would like your manuscript returned, please include a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Manuscripts whose 
envelopes do not bear proper postage will not be returned. 


The winner will receive a cash prize, and the winning story will be published in the March-April 2004 issue of 
Minnesota magazine. 


Send submissions by December 5, 2003, to: 
Minnesota Magazine Fiction Contest, U of M Alumni Association, McNamara Alumni Center, 200 Oak St. SE, Suite 200, 
Minneapolis, MN 55455-2040. No phone calls, please. 


When the University closed the books on Campaign Minnesota 
this summer, 220,000 donors had made gifts to the seven-year 
fund-raising effort that brought in more than $1.66 billion 
for scholarships, endowments, research, libraries, outreach,and more. 
The campaign surpassed its goal by 25 percent, making the total 
the second highest raised by a public university to date. 

More than half of those who gave to the campaign were first-time 
donors. Others have given annually for decades. Over 85,000 were 
alummi,and 11,000 were faculty and staff. Some donors are businesses 
or family foundations. But what they all have in common 1s a reason. 


Here are 20 ofthem. By Ann Bauer 
Every Gift 
Tells a Story 


College of Agricultural, Food, and Environmental Sciences 

Genevieve Kemen’s ties to the University of Minnesota reach as far back as 1878—when her 
grandfather was admitted by the University’s first president, William Watts Folwell. Kemen 
(B.S. 39) was born in 1916 on the Northeast Experiment Station in Duluth, where her father was 
a faculty member conducting agricultural research, She later earned a degree in home econom- 
ics at the U, where she met her husband, Joe (M.A. °40). And her daughter, Mary (B.S. "78, B.S. 
‘79, B.A. "82, M.D. '84), graduated from the Medical School. 

Four years ago, mother and daughter joined forces to give a gift in memory of their husband 
and father, The Joseph Kemen Scholarship in Agricultural Education is awarded each year to 
an outstanding student in need of financial assistance. Kemen adds to the fund each year, saying 
her goal is to bring the endowment up to $100,000 by the end of her life. 

“I got so much out of my own experiences at the University, I just want others to have the same 
chance,” she says. “My time for learning is about up, but I want to help someone who's just starting.” 


School of Public Health 

The University of Minnesota's School of Public Health has long been on the forefront of bio- 
logical and environmental issues in Minnesota and the nation. These days, that includes bioter- 
rorism, SARS, West Nile virus, among other threats to public health. And now, thanks to near- 
ly $50 million in campaign gifts, the school is broadening its reach even further, 

~ To name just two ways: The Hearst Foundation provided an endowed scholarship fund for 





The University celebrated 


the overwhelmingly . ep ~ Ria ; igs aa: PA 
successful Campaign underrepresented minorities in the School of Public Health. And the Cecilia Goetz (M.A. °95) 
Minnesota at the scholarship, established by Frederick and Mary Rose Goetz in honor of their daughter who died 
McNamara Alumni while volunteering as a health worker in Uganda, sends University students interested in inter- 


Canter in Sepiemner, national or maternal and child health issues to care for people in Third World countries. 


Carlson School of Management 


In 1999, Gordon (B.S. ’41) and Meg (B.S, 40) Alexander established a fellowship to honor their 
son—Gordon, Jr. (B.S.B. ’72, M.D. '76), CEO of Fairview University Hospitals and Clinies— 
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Kaye Lillehei 
and family gave 
$16 million 
during 
Campaign 
Minnesota, 
creating the 
Lillehei Heart 
Institute and 
endowing a 
chair in the 
School of 


Nursing. 


University in 1947, Frances Kidd 
(NLA. °49) went on to influence the 
lives of thousands of local school- 
children. A phy sical education 
teacher tor the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, Kidd developed girls’ ath- 
letics programs in traditionally male- 
dominated fields, such as volleyball, 
cross COUNTY, fyvminastcs, and track 
and held. She wrote a standard-set- 
ting physical education curriculum 
tor all students in 1958 and went on 
to hire and advise other University 
graduates. 


AA loday, Kidd continues to support 





schoolchildren and young teachers 


through a gift to the College of Edu- 


for top students earning a master’s degree in the Carlson School's caton and Human Development. The Frances Kidd Endowed 
health care administration program. Scholarship tor Physical Education Students ts awarded each year 

\lyssa Bagaason had already worked overseas in the health to a student who 1s committed to earning a physical education 
care field and at the Ohio Bureau of Workers’ Compensation license and serving the same ideals: equality, mentorship, and 
when she was awarded the Alexander fellowship in 2001. “We | leadership. 


wanted to do whatever it took to get Alyssa here,” says Mary Ellen 


Nerney (B.S. °75, M.A, °86), assistant director of admissions for Institute of Technology 


the program. “The Alexander award was key.” \fter Ken (Ph.D. °55) and Marion (M.S. °53) Owens met at the 

University and earned degrees in chemistry, they went on to build 
College of Education and Human Development their careers at 3M. Though both had retired by 1986, Ken 
After receiving her master’s in curriculum and instruction trom the remained eligible for a company match through 3M’s Campaign 


| 


Minnesota initiative that would double a donation they planned 


to make. Then they discovered that a similar program through 
the University itself would do the same, essentially quadrupling 
the original gift. 

The Owens seized this opportunity. Five years ago, they 
endowed the Kenneth E. and Marion S. Owens Scholarships and 
Fellowships for Students in Chemistry. They contribute to the 
fund each year and have met with many of the students it supports. 

“We're very pleased with the recipients who have been select- 
ed for this award,” says Ken. “We wanted to give deserving stu- 
dents assistance that would allow them to concentrate all their 
effort and energy on studies in this very important field.” 


Medical School 

Dr. C. Walton Lillehei (B.S, °39, M.D. '41), called the Father of 
Open-Heart Surgery, served the University for decades as a gift- 
ed surgeon and researcher. He was with the University during a 
period of extraordinary achievement in the 1950s, ‘60s, and '70s 
and contributed medical innovations that led to the development 
of pacemakers and the first artificial heart. 

After his death in 1999, the Lillehei family gave $13 million to 
establish an interdisciplinary heart institute at the University of 
Minnesota devoted exclusively to heart and lung health. The Lille- 
hei Heart Institute undertakes groundbreaking work in a variety 
of areas, including vascular research, technologically advanced 
imaging, transplant science, and new drug development. 

In addition, the Lilleheis gave $3 million to endow a chair in 
honor of the School of Nursing’s former dean, Katharine Dens- 
ford. “There was no one like Katie,” recalls Kaye Lillehei (B.S. 
50), who attended the University during the 1940s. “She was a very 
strong leader, but she was also a deeply caring person.” 

The $16 million from the Lillehei foundation was the largest 
single outright gift during Campaign Minnesota. And the Kather- 
ine R. and C. Walton Lillehei Endowed Chair in Nursing Lead- 
ership, created in 2000, represented the single largest gift in the 
history of the School of Nursing. 


College of Human Ecology 

When Annetta Anderson lost her husband, Gary (B.S. ’69), to 
frontal lobe dementia in 2001, she asked that, in lieu of Howers, 
gifts be made to the University’s Family Care Center. It was, she 
said, the best way she could think of to honor Gary's memory. 

A metallurgic engineer, Gary had begun to show signs of 
dementia in his late 40s. But even as Gary lost functioning, doc- 
tors couldn’t determine the cause. For two years, Anderson and 
her daughters attended the Saturday Morning Alzheimer’s Pro- 
gram organized by University faculty member Wayne Caron (B.A. 
'82, M.A.’87, Ph.D. 91). “It was place for us to share ideas and 
explore things with others who were in the same situation,” says 
Anderson. 

Since that time, Anderson has given steadily to the program, 
sending cash donations and encouraging loved ones to remember 
Gary’s birthday with a gift to the Saturday Morning group. By 
joining together, those who remember Gary Anderson have given 
several thousand dollars to help support the program, 

“This group was instrumental in our being able to cope as a 
family,” Anderson says. “That’s why it's so important to me that 
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we continue to contribute.” 


College of Continuing Education 

‘Tom McRoberts (B.A. ’68), former associate director in the Col- 
lege of Continuing Education on the University of Minnesota's 
Morris campus, noticed a need among many adult learners and 
wanted to help. He made a personal gift of $10,000 for high-achiev- 
ing, part-time students at risk of dropping out due to financial 
need. The Graduate Liberal Studies scholarship will be awarded 
twice yearly to a deserving student pursuing a master’s degree in 
liberal studies at any one of the University’s colleges of continuing 
education. 


College of Liberal Arts 

Arsham Ohanessian never attended the University of Minneso- 
ta. “I give to the University because | am a Minnesotan,” Ohaness- 
tan says. “And because life has smiled on me at every corner and 
it seems only natural to smile on others.” 

In 2001, he smiled with a $1 million endowment for the Arsham 
and Charlotte Ohanessian Chair in the College of Liberal Arts. 
The gift is intended to support teaching, research, and outreach 
activities that will help bridge the ethnic, national, racial, and reli- 
gious differences dividing people and to promote harmony among 
the people and nations of the world, Simply put, it was given in the 
spirit of peace. 

Ohannesian, a retired human resources management execu- 
tive, knew first-hand about the need. Born in an Armenian com- 
munity of Baghdad, Iraq, he heard family stories about genocide 
and ethnic cleansing, Today, his gift has brought Eric Weitz, a 
scholar of 20th century Germany and noted expert on genocide 
to the University’s history department. 

“This remarkable gift came straight from the heart of a man 
with a deep and genuine passion for social justice,” says Steven 
Rosenstone, dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 


Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs 
Telecommunications entrepreneur Dan Whalen (M.P.A. ‘70), 
together with his wife, Katherine, made a $1.5 million gift to 
endow three graduate fellowships at the Humphrey Institute of 
Public Affairs in honor of faculty members John Brandl, James 
Jernberg (B.A. '57, M.P.A. °57), and James Lyday (M.A. '62). 

“My time with those individuals—while at the University and 
since—has been a real touchstone for me,” Dan Whalen says. 

It’s this connection between student and faculty members that 
inspired the structure of the gift: Each fellowship is tied to the 
name of a professor, current or emeritus, whose work most resem- 
bles the individual student's focus. 

The Whalens, who met at the Humphrey Institute during the 
early 1970s, gave with the combined purpose of attracting top- 
quality graduate fellows to the University, enhancing the dialogue 
surrounding public policy, and serving communities throughout 
Minnesota. Their gift was matched by the 21st Century Gradu- 
ate Fellowship Endowment fund. 


College of Liberal Arts 
As executive vice president of Cargill, David Larson (B.A. '66) 
says he knows how i Important education is to the economy A 
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and how profoundly politics and govern- 
ment policies affect them both. “Min- 
nesotas economy wouldn't be as robust 
without a first-class university in our 
midst,” Larson says. 

In 2000, Larson and his wife, Janis, gave 
$1 million to endow the David and Janis 
Larson Graduate Research Fellowship in 
Political Economy, Their hope is that work 
begun by graduate students at the Uni- 
versity will create knowledge that devel- 


ops better economic policy around the 


world and improves people's standard of 


living on a global scale. 
“Our teaching and research will be 
greatly enhanced by the Larsons’ gift,” 


says John Freeman (Ph.D. '78), chair of 


the political science department. “Larson 
fellows w ill make lasting contributions to 
our understanding of the relationship 


between governments and world markets.” 


College of Biological Sciences 

Elmer Birney was curator of mammals at 
the Bell Museum when he died suddenly, 
of a heart attack, in the summer of 2000. 

A faculty member since 1970 and lead- 
ing researcher in the field of mammalogy, 
Birney was known for his dedication to 
graduate students and their work. Just 
three months after his death, Birney’s wife, 
Marcia, and a group of colleagues, friends, 
and former students, pooled their 
resources to make a $35,000 gift to the 
College of Biological Sciences in his name. 

The Elmer C. Birney Graduate Fel- 
lowship in Ecology, Evolution, and Behav- 
lor is awarded each year to a graduate stu- 
dent pursuing an independent research 
project over the summer months, 

“Dr. Birney always made graduate edu- 
cation a very high priority,” says Robert 
Sterner (Ph.D. '86), professor and former 
head of the department of ecology, evolu- 
ton and behavior. “He often took on stu- 
dents who didn't have the most illustrious 
records because he said he wanted to give 
everyone a chance to succeed. This gift 
carries on his philosophy,” 


School of Dentistry 

Often, itis while planning for their estate 

that people realize what a dramatic impact 

the University has had on their lives. 
“The two degrees I received from the 

University gave me great satisfaction,” says 

Jack Zimmer (D.D.S. 64, M.S. '66), when 


he wrote in 2001 to inform the School of 
Dentistry he had named the orthodontic 
program a beneficiary in his will. “They 
allowed me to choose my own path and 
create a wondertul life.” 

A practicing orthodontist in Min- 
neapolis for more than 30 years, Jack and 
his wife, Rhonna, have planned through 
their estate to endow a residency in ortho- 
dontics. The John and Rhonna Zimmer 
Endowment for Orthodontics will help 
support one dental student each year, 


Law School 

University of Minnesota alumnus Elliot 
Kaplan (B.A. '57, J.D. 61) gave the gen- 
erous gift of ume when he offered to chair 
the Law School's fund-raising drive dur- 
ing Campaign Minnesota. In addition, his 
law firm, Robins, Kaplan, Miller & Cire- 
si launched the campaign in 1998 by mak- 
ing a lead gift of $1.5 million. 


Kaplan and his wife, Eloise (B.A. °55), 
also endowed a scholarship fund for minor- 
ity students at the Law School. And law 
partner Mike Ciresi (J.D.°71) honored the 
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Kaplans by contributing to the scholarship fund. 

The firm of Robins, Kaplan, Miller & Ciresi and the Law 
School understand each other’s needs,” says Alex Johnson, Jr., 
dean of the Law School. “We both believe passionately in peer- 
less legal education and serious public service.” 


General College 

Stanley 5. Hubbard (B.A. "55), chairman and CEO of Hubbard 
Broadcasting, Inc., and a nationally recognized pioneer in tele- 
vision broadcasting, attended the University’s General College 
in the 1950s in order to join the Gopher hockey team. 


25 
110 
252 
338 
418 
516 


651 
683 


2,609 
649,805 


850,000 
1,655,703,867 


By the Numbers 


Facilities built, expanded, or renovated 


Endowed chairs and professorships added 
Amount, in millions, in bequests and trusts 


Gifts of $1 million or more 
Fellowships created 


Amount, in millions, raised by the 
Minnesota Medical Foundation 


Scholarships created 


Amount, in millions, designated 
as endowment money 


Dollar value of average gift 


Dollars, on average, raised every day 
of the campaign 


Volumes added to University Libraries 


Total dollars raised during 
Campaign Minnesota, 1996-2003 


Major Campaign Gifts 


$19 million 
$16 million 
$15 million 
$15 million 
$13.6 million 
$10 million 
$10 million 
$10 million 
$10 million 
$8 million 
$7.5 million 
$7 million 
$6.25 million 
$5 million 
$5 million 
$5 million 
$4.5 million 
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“For me, General College was the springboard that made it 
possible to develop my education and go on to a successful busi- 
ness career,” Hubbard says, “It was while at General College that 
I really learned how to take part in the world of academics.” Early 
in the campaign, Hubbard made a “challenge gift” of $1.5 mil- 
lion. By the close of Campaign Minnesota, General College 
announced to Hubbard and his friends and fellow supporters that 
the challenge had been met—others had matched his original gift. 

Hubbard's gift to General College was among several gifts 
Hubbard Broadeasting gave throughout the campaign, includ- 
ing $10 million to the School of Journalism and Mass Commu- 
nication and $5 million to the School of Physics and Astronomy. 


College of Architecture and Landscape Architecture 

In 1998, KKE Architects, Inc., established a charitable founda- 
tion to support its staff's voluntary giving and to help expand the 
local architectural community, Campaign Minnesota came along 
ata ume when Greg Hollenkamp (B.A. '74), president and CEO 
of KKE, was looking for more ways to become involved in archi- 
tecture education. 

“We were called and asked to give $5,000,” Hollenkamp says. 
“But we said, we'll go that one better and donate $10,000, then 
make it a challenge gift and ask 10 other architecture and con- 
struction firms to do the same.” 

The total yield quickly topped $100,000. Then, in 2001, the 
partners at KKE endowed an additional graduate fellowship at 
the College of Architecture and Landscape Architecture in honor 
of the firm’s founder. The Ron Krank Vision Award is given each 
year to a student with the sort of “big picture” approach to archi- 
tecture that made Krank (B.S. '59) and his company successful, 


College of Veterinary Medicine 

After 36 years of marriage and nine award-winning poodles, June 
and Alvin Perlman know the value of top-quality veterinary med- 
icine. Each ume one of their dogs fell ill, they would bring it to the 
University’s Veterinary Teaching Hospitals. 

“Our poodles have been such a large part of our life,” Alvin 
says. “We could think of no better way to honor our animal fam- 
ily than to establish a program devoted to study and research in 
overcoming animal disease.” 

Prior to Campaign Minnesota, the Perlmans had established 
a residency in oncology at the Veterinary Teaching Hospitals. 
And in 2000, they gave another $1 million to fund cancer research, 
Their latest gift was used to endow the Alvin S. and June Perl- 
man Chair in Animal Oncology and Comparative Medicine and 
provide seed money for a research program focusing on cancer 
in animals. 


School of Nursing 

In 2001, the School of Nursing recognized the extraordinary con- 
tributions of two of its faculty members, Muriel Ryden (B.S. "53, 
Ph.D, *82) and Mariah Snyder (Ph.D. '78), by launching a cam- 
paign for an endowed fellowship in their names. 

Professors emeritae Ryden and Snyder had conducted lead- 
ing research on depression in elderly patients and studied the 
effectiveness of using advanced practice nurses to diagnose and 
treat nursing home residents suffering from a host of common 








ailments. Their project did what nursing 
so often does: It raised the quality of lite 
for a large number of people tn need. 
Friends and family of the two 
researe hers CONI ibuted Tener ush TO the 
M and M Fellowship, which is awarded 
annually to a graduate-level nursing stu- 
dent pursuing a specialty in gerontology. 
By the i le Se í Iai AIM Palen Vinnes im, more 
than $31,000 in individual gifts had been 


donated to the M and M Fellowship fund. 


College of Pharmacy 
In the final months of Campaign Min- 
nesota, the University lost Dr. Darwin 
Zaske (Ph.D. '73), a longtime faculty mem- 
ber and pioneer in the area of clinical phar- 
macy and individualized drug monitoring. 
Leaders at the ( ollege of Pharmacy 
were determined to honor Zaske’s memory 
with a fellowship that would add tū the 
most successful campaign in Minnesota 
history and carry on his dedication to post- 
doctoral training. And they succeeded, 
Beginning with a call for donations tn 
July 2003, supporters and friends of Zaske 
raised $25,000 over three months and 
qualified tor a matching gift trom the 2 Ist 
Century Matching Fund, creating the Dar- 
win Zaske Memorial Fellowship as well as 


a permanent tribute to one man’s work 


College of Natural Resources 

Che standard gift tor a 50th anniversary 
is gold, But in the case of Don and Naney 
Butlers 50th, the most important gift was 
education, and it was piven to someone 
else. 

In June 2001, on the exact date of the 
Butlers’ golden anniversary, their children 
and family endowed a scholarship in 
forestry and/or wood paper science at the 
College of Natural Resources. |] hey 
designed the scholarship to support a stu- 
dent like Don Butler (B.S. 53), who came 
to the University tn the late 1940s from a 
small town in lowa. The Don and Nancy 
Butler Scholarship Fund is awarded each 
year to a student with exceptional grades, 
a demonstrated financial need, a rural 
upbringing, and a dedication to the study 


of natural resources. | 


tinn Bauer isa Minneapolis freelance writer. For 


more on Campan Vimnesota and bow to make 
a pift to the G, visit www.mving.umn.edu o 
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It takes more than talent and hard work to succeed at the U of M 
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FRANK VESCIO 


The Changing Face of 
ytown 
While businesses and good times come and go in Minneapolis’s 


Dinkytown, some things never change. Dinkytown always survives,and it | | 
will always be small. ı By Burl Gilyard ı Photographs by Dan Marshall | 
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n L4th Avenue Southeast just north of 
Fourth Street Southeast, you'll find the 
| cramped but cozy confines of Als Break- Y 
fast, a low-ceilinged little hutand a local ~ 
| institution. You can still get a solid, stick-to- 








| listening to the garrulous back-and-forth banter 
| between waitresses, customers, and the cook. 

Directly across the street from Al’s is Vescio’s 
Italian Restaurant, which opened in the neighbor- 
hood in 1956. Frank Vescio (A.A. '63), who was 14 
years old when the place opened, now runs the restaurant. The tra- 
ditional red-sauce Italian dishes here haven't changed much over 
the years, but the neighborhood has, “A lot of businesses have 
come and gone,” reflects Vescio, now 61. “We used to have a 
movie theater, hardware stores, bakeries. We had a Bridgeman’s, 
Gray's Drug—they’re all gone. There's been a lot of change.” But 
Vescio says that he always hears the same thing from returning 
customers: “They always say to us, ‘Nothing's changed.’ The food 
stays the same.” 

One has to walk just a few steps to see the difference between 
the old and new faces of Dinkytown, the storied neighborhood 
adjacent to the University of Minnesota’ East Bank. A half-block 
from the venerable environs of Al’s and Vescio’s stands the Lor- 
ing Pasta Bar, which opened in the spring of 2001 in the old Grays 
Campus Drug site. It’s an outsize symbol of the new Dinkytown. 
The interior has been dramatically overhauled into a spacious 
Bohemian bistro-cum-cabaret. The adventurous, upscale menu 
boasts selections such as Canadian walleye with burnt pecan- 
maple sauce, asparagus and artichoke-heart orzo, and a 20-ounce 
steak dubbed “The Bronko Nagurski,” in honor of the Gopher 
football legend. 

Loring majority owner and impresario Jason McLean believes 
that his restaurant has helped to infuse a new flavor and vitality into 
Dinkytown. “I think it injected some vigor in the area,” says 
McLean. “Irs a little early to say, but it’s my feeling that it’s brighter 
around here and in five years it will probably be a little stronger.” 

A few doors down from the Loring Pasta Bar, McLean also 
operates the Kitty Cat Klub, which has a similar theme but a more 
casual atmosphere, Both establishments feature live music night- 
ly and a European flair and feeling. 

McLean sounds thrilled to have set up camp in Dinkytown, a 
neighborhood he believes reflects his own eclectic tastes and sen- 
sibilines, “I think that the Loring has always stood for bringing 
together people from different walks of life,” says McLean, who 
originally operated a bar and restaurant near Loring Park in Min- 
neapolis. “I think Dinkytown’s a cool place because in the Twin 
Cites area it’s the place that most reminds me of New York City— 
the neighborhood and the intensity of the traffic.” 


DURING THE 1970S, Steven Bergerson (B.A. '75)—then a student 
at the University—set out to document the history of Dinkytown. 
What he had in mind, he now recalls, was something akin to the 
documentaries of Ken Burns. He abandoned the project when he 
couldn’t raise enough money to produce the film. In 1976, Berg- 
erson donated his work to University Archives, and at the time, 
in a paper summarizing his work, he wrote, “The true ongin of the 








your-ribs breakfast here for less than five bucks while 












l name Dinkytown will always be hidden in the mists 
J of ime.” 

But the theory that seems to hold the most water 
can be traced to the 19th-century history of southeast 
Minneapolis. In railroad parlance, a “dinkey” is a small 
locomotive used for hauling cars and switching tracks in a rail- 
road yard. Area lore holds that a passenger railway station in the 
area bore a sign reading “Dinkeytown” on the building. No pho- 
tos have ever been found of the long-demolished building—and 
somewhere along the way the “e” was dropped—but Bergerson 
believes that this theory remains the most credible. 

“It was the first business district outside of downtown Min- 
neapolis,” recalls Bergerson. “The buildings that are there, a num- 
ber of them were built before the turn of the century.” Berger- 
son found that in the 1870s, the Minneapolis Street Railway 
Company built its first car and horse barns at the corner of Fourth 
and 14th, then the “end of the line.” 

Simms Hardware opened in the neighborhood in 1887. The 
building that now houses the Loring Pasta Bar dates to 1902 and 
once housed the Northwestern School Supply Company. In 1928, 
downtown Minneapolis department store institution Dayton’s 
opened the Dayton’s University store and the adjacent Dayton’ 
University Men’s Store. A photo of the latter collected in Berg- 
erson’s archives reveals an elegant showroom, replete with crisply 
folded shirts and tes, and an array of bowler hats. Dayton’ closed 
its campus stores in 1950. 

The Dinkytown Business Association was formed in 1948, 
making the nickname official. (In 1994, the association trade- 
marked “Dinkytown U.S.A.”) In music circles, the most fabled 
locale in Dinkytown was the 10 O'Clock Scholar, a coffeehouse 
that opened in 1958. Bob Dylan, briefly a University student, 
plaved there when he was sull known as Bobby Zimmerman. 
‘Today, a Hollywood Video parking lot stands on the site. 

Bergerson’ files are rich with the names of bygone Dinkytown 
businesses: Perine’s Campus Book, Oscars Barbershop, Schafer 
Brothers Grocery, and the Gopher Cafe. A 1962 business direc- 
tory of the area lists such long-gone entities as Bernice’s Knit to 
Fit Shop, the Dinkytown Dime Store, and the Kirk Typewriter 
Company. The Campus Cobbler closed in 1993, Gray's Campus 
Drug in 1998. Simms Hardware closed up shop in 2002, after 115 
years in business. 

But some landmarks have been reincarnated. The Varsity The- 
ater, a 1938 art deco icon designed by the revered architectural 
hrm of Liebenberg & Kaplan, ceased showing movies in 1988 
but lives on today as the home to Forte, an advertising photo stu- 
dio. The Dinkytown Business Association, which has about 75 
members, now owns and maintains the vintage marquee at the 
Varsity, where the bumblebee yellow-and-black sign reads “Wel- 
come to Dinkytown USA.” 

“Ilove the neighborhood. I've always loved the people. It’ like 
being in a small town,” says Laura Mowers, who runs Forte with 
her husband, John. “Dinkytown’ resurgence has been really good. 
People are intrigued with the pasta bar. A lot of my clients went 
to school at the U, so it’s nostalgic.” 


DINKYTOWN PROPER ts a mere four square blocks, bordered by 
University, 13th, and 15th avenues southeast and Fifth Street 
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“It's a little early to say, but it’s my feeling that it's brighter project was killed 


\lthough the Red Barn battle is history, preserv- 


around here and in five years it will probably be a little stronger, io the Winall bnsinéss tultorè of Dinkrtawn ini 


says Jason McLean, who runs two restaurants in Dinkytown. EL fons Eo ee 


fretting about the then-1mpending arrival of Pizza 


Southeast Fhe local post office branch, on Fourth Street between Hlut Ina 1989 Daily article. an older | nversit eraduate lament- 


l3th and 14th avenues southeast, is charmingly and officially ed the loss of the “Mayberry mystique” of the area But tor many, 


the Thy SUC has Devel heen lost 
Skott Johnson (B.A. '77) lived on traternity row when he was 


in college and worked in the neighborhood tor Nelson’s Office 
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wavs. a “dinky town” unto itself. 


Dinkytown has its national chains—McDonaldss, Hollywor id 
Video, Pizza Hut, Subway—but the overall character of the neigh Supply after graduation. “When they closed up, I thought, ‘Man, 
borhood favors small, independently operated businesses, In 1970, [ want to stay in the area,’” recalls Johnson. He opened Auto 
students protested plans for a chain restaurant, the Red Barn. graphics Copy and Print Center in 1989. His firm does high- 
Chey established a “people's park” on the propi sed site and the speed photocopying, offset printing, and desktop publishing. He 





even sells “Dinkytown” ‘T-shirts that he prints in his 
shop. Johnson's two-year term as president of the 
Dinkytown Business Association ends in December. 
“We work hard at trying to attract entrepreneurs and 
small business,” Johnson says. “Dinkytown is still a good 
sarung base tor entrepreneurs.” 

One such entrepreneur is Vlad Fogel, who opened the Dinky- 
rowner 4 ate three years agona basement space. Within short 
order, the Dinkytowner had been converted to a club oftering a 
mix of live music, D] nights, cinema, and special events, “It’s 
young, its energetic,” says Fogel of his club, “I like to bring the 
elements of the culture into this community.” 

Dinkytowner programming director and local musician J.G. 
Everest (B.A. '99) recalls that before 
the Dinkytowner there was a dearth 
of live entertainment tn the neigh- 
borhood. “It was just amazing that 
you couldn't go see a good music act 
around campus.” Everest says that in 
conjunchon wW ith the Lormg Pasta 
Bar, the Dinkytowner has helped re- 
establish Dinkytown as a destination 
for entertainment. “If it had just been 
the Dinkytowner, I don’t know that 
it we uld have sun wed,” says Everest, 

In late July, Dina ‘Tsypin and her 
business partner Georgia Sander 
opened Kate 421, another gourmet 
addition to the neighborhood, The 
partners were secking a location with 
an urban flavor but a neighborhood 
feeling. Dinkytown hit the profile. “Irs 
great to be at the University. Theres 
a lot of young people and people with 
different tastes and different visions. 
It’s very exciting for us,” says [Sypin., 
“My partner is Greek, I havea Russ- JERRY RAU 
ian background, and our chef is Mex- 
ican and trained in France. People who come here love the tood 
and they like the atmosphere.” 

Irv Hershkovitz got his start in the area as the owner of the 
former Fowl Play bar. Today, he owns Dinkytown Wine & Spir- 
its and is landlord for several other properties he owns in the 
neighborhood. “ Twenty years later, it pretty much looks the same: 
just different businesses in different buildings, The Loring Pasta 
Jar is a big draw to the neighborhood,” says Hershkovitz. “I’m 
approached at least twice a month by a national franchise looking 
for space in the area, mostly restaurants. But theres always going 
to be mom-and-pop operations because of the neighborhood. | 


think it will always be small,” 


THE STREETS OF DINKYTOWN are always alive with energy, the ener- 
gy of eternal youth and perpetual renewal. Many of the buildings 
may be old, but the lifeblood of Dinkytown seems forever young, 
The neighborhood perpetually evolves, but its spiritual character— 
small, self-contained, low-to-the-ground, funky—remains fun- 
damentally unchanged over ime. A footloose alumnus in Dinky- 
















town can’t help but be cast back to his or her own 
seemingly carefree college days. 

Dinkytown has always been a natural gathering 
place. Generally, that’s a good thing, but the pi yst—hock- 
ey championship riots of 2002 and 2003 brought extensive 
property damage and the kind of publicity that business owners 
would rather not have. In the wake of the riots (many of the not- 
ers were students), the University is working to build new bndges 
between the campus and the commercial district. On Oct Der I, 
the University filled a new position, student community cor irdi- 
nator, designed to improve relationships and communications 
between the University and surrounding neighborhos yds. 

“We're working with neighbors and the business associations 


on getting students more connected 


in the off-campus neighborhoods, 
getting them more connected in the 
community,” says Jan Morlock, direc- 
tor of community relations for the 
Twin Cities campus. 

Morlock says the University enjoys 
a good relationship with the Dinky- 
town business community. “They're 
very interested in students and stu- 
dent life. Many of them employ stu- 
dents, many of them are alumni of the 
Univ ersity. It’s one of our downtowns 
for the campus,” says Morlock, who 
praises the character of Dinkytown. 
“It's fresh and inventive and not 
canned. There's a lively street life 
there. People know each other. 
There% a lot of give and take among 
the business owners and their cus- 
tomers.” 

Folksinger Jerry Rau, a Dinkytown 
regular for three decades, can echo 
those sentiments. Rau ts regularly 
seen singing on the streets with his open guitar case before him. 
“Tve always liked the area because it’s the crossroads of the uni- 
verse, practically, Being that its a university town you have peo- 
ple trom all over the world there. People that are open-minded, 
free-thinkers,” says Rau. “Some days I spend a pretty good part 
of my day talking to people.” 

\s you walk the streets of Dinkytown today, you'll notice smat- 
rerings of gratfiu around the neighborhood, In the wake of the 
riots, the business association has retained a private security com- 
pany in the evenings to keep an eye on the neighborhood. There's 
an empty storefront or two, But that is a sign of the times every- 
where, not just in Dinkytown. There are plans for a new multistory 
student housing project to rise on the now-dormant Pizza Hut 
site, vacated when the restaurant moved to another neighbor- 
hood location. 

Dinkytown remains endlessly resilient. “I think it’s still a strong, 
viable area,” says Skott Johnson. “It’s a tiny little town. People 
like that: a tiny little town in a big city.” a 


Burl Gilyard (B-A. '92) is Minneapolis writer. 
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The Outsiders 


Two Gopher men’s hockey stars broke 

the unwritten rule against non-Minnesotans 
playing for the University—and have led 

the team in back-to-back NCAA titles. 


s a youngster, Grant Potulny 
watched Saturday night cable 
bri vale fi asts Oi Vinnes ita Cri pher 
hockey games with his dad. He 
marveled at the moves of Mike 
Crowley, Brian Bonin, and Chris 
McAlpine. Potulny’s sparkling 
hockey skills from the time he 
was a PeeWee made his dream 


of play INE Ci llege he C k Ey, even 





Gopher hockey, seem possible 
But rhen-ce ach | loug Ve ji E \ R \, Ò | STUC k 
with Minnesota boys, and Potulny had grown 
up in Grand Forks, North Dakota—the wrong 
side ol the Red River. Not since i ‘alitornia 
native John Blue and Alaskan Steve MacSwain 
(B.A. °91) played in 1986-87 had a non-Min- 
nesotan skated for the maroon-and-gold. “] 
told my dad it was too bad I couldn't ro to the 
U.” Potulny recalls. “I didn’t think that would 
ever change.” 

But times change, and dreams do come true. 
Che boy from Grand Forks not only wound up 
1 Gopher, but Potulny’s dramatic overtime goal 
in 2002 secured Minnesota’s first NCAA ttle 
in 23 years. The following season, a kid trom 
(Graz. Austria, Thomas Vanek, iced Minneso- 
ta's Sel ond title In as ANNY Seasons | he Out- 
siders’ Li ntnibuti iS netted Ha k = -Dack { han |= 
pionship victories, but, perhaps even more 
significantly, they opened a new chapter in 
Gopher hockey [n this, his senior year, Potul- 
ny will captain 1 team composed of six non- 
Vlinnesotans almost one quarter of the ros 
ter—the highest number of non-nauve Gophers 
ECVET TO lac = their skates At the | at Onee. 

1 i onfluence ot ev ents opened Viariuc I$ 


doors to Potulny and Vanek. Competition for 


tne stile s top hi ii key pri Spects has ine reasead 
Not only have the number of Division | hock- 
ey programs in Vlinnesota grown from two to 
fiy eC since Woop Stal red, but pri PTAs outside 
Viinnes ita hav = stepped up efforts tO [ur C the 
state’s homegrown talent. Then a new coach 
brought a new philosophy toward recruiting 
“T've always maintained that when all the other 
teams recruit [solely in their own geor aphi- 
cal area, we'll do the same,” says Don Lucia, 
Gopher coach since 1999. “But like any other 
business, we better change with the times to be 
suiccesstil.” 

Potulny Was Lut ias LEST Case VW hen he 
signed with the Gophers, the media jumped on 
his North Dakota roots, and maroon-and-gold 
purists wailed that the move lampooned tradi- 
tion. (The latter seemed to have torgotten that 
Canadians Lou Nanne [B.A. 63], Murray 
Williamson, and Murray VicLachlan helped 
forge Gopher hockey greatness.) Not sure what 
tO expect, Pi itulny Was relieved to have his team 
matës ind CoOAC hes V4 el omge him into the told 
“The biggest thing was them not saying any- 
thing about it,” Potulny says. “It was no difter- 
ent being from Grand Forks than being trom 
Viaple Grove.” 

| le qul kh sel about WITTMANN VET skept 5, 
scoring a goal his first game and earning 
WCHA All-Rookie team honors. “That deh 
nitely made it easier,” he says. His five game- 


ori vals that Season establishe d Pi cul 


winning 
as an obvious contributor and leader Named 
captain for his sophomore season, there was no 
question how his teammates felt about him 
During his freshman year, Potulny glimpsed 
the big-time aspect of University of Minneso 


ta hockey the media. the fans, the accolades 
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and realized he was living a dream. But the best 
GOPHER was yet to come. He capped his sophomore year 

| | with the kind of crazy heroics that rarely sur- 
vive beyond a kid's fantasies: sudden-death over- 


SPORTS 


ume ot the national championship game before 





a home crowd, the puck finds his stick in front 
of the goal, he deposits it in the net, and the 
Gophers become national champions. Potulny became the 
Frozen Four’s Most Outstanding Player and an honorary Min- 
nesotan. “After that game, people were happy just to see the U 
back on top,” Potulny says. “They didn’t care where players 
were from.” 

The next year, it was freshman Thomas Vanek’s turn. Grow- 
ing up in Austria, he didn’t dream of playing for the U—friends 
back home still chuckle when he tells them he’s a “Gopher”— 
but Vanek did know the road to hockey suc- 
cess lay in North America. He played three 





seasons with the Sioux Falls Stampede, lead- New Hampshire 


ing the USHL in scoring his final season, players can only 
’ f | | ID oF ase aoe look on as 
HDeTore ne acceptec On Luc 14 s Invitaoon to Thomas Vanek 


become the first European to skate for the U. and teammates 


Vanek knew eyes would be on him the way 


ears picked up his accent. The coaches told er ww 
it +: ril’s 
him simply, “Play your best.” And he did. His eat ates 
62 points (31 goals, 31 assists) led the nation’s Gophers won 5-1 
freshmen and were the most tallied by a to earn their 
Gopher first-year player since Aaron Broten second 
consecutive 


in 1979-80. He also netted five game-win- 
ning goals like Potulny had done his rookie Maona SNS, 
season. 

The WCHA Rookie of the Year then topped his amazing 
freshman season with an otherworldly postseason performance. 
He scored the overtime game winner against Minnesota 
State-Mankato in the WCHA Final Five semifinal, scored 
another overtime game winner against Michigan in the NCAA 
semifinal, then netted the winning goal and set up the insur- 
ance goal in the final against New Hampshire. 

When Vanek arrived at the U, he quickly became tight with 
his teammates. They became a substitute family for the one 
he'd left behind in Austria. Vanek passed up the chance to turn 
pro this year in part because he didn’t want to leave his family 
again. “One of the big reasons I decided to stay here is because 
the guys are so close,” he says. 

He'd like to stay a lot longer, too. He enjoys Minnesota's 
lakes, the easygoing residents, and the sports-charged culture. 
Though professional hockey will likely take him elsewhere, 
perhaps soon, Vanek sees himself returning to the Land of 
10,000 Lakes in the summer and to retire. “This is where I want 
to be all my life,” he says. 

This year another North Dakotan arrives amid big expec- 
tations: Ryan Potulny, Grants younger brother, who followed 
Vanek as last year’s USHL MVP. Grant Potulny, the first three- 
year captain since Allan Opsahl in 194-47, has big dreams for 
his kid brother, whom he admits is a flashier playmaker with 
perhaps better skills. Ryan, forward Danny Irmen of Fargo, 
North Dakota, and goalie Kellen Briggs of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, head up a strong freshman class expected to con- 
tribute this year. Sophomore defenseman Peter Kennedy of 
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celebrate another 

































Brookfield, Nova Scotia, rounds out the “outsider” contingent. 

Given the success of Grant Potulny and Vanek and the cur- 
rent recruiting environment, the days of the all-Minnesota 
teams are history. Lucia places no cap on the number of non- 
Minnesotans he'll dress, but he does say the majority will always 
be from Minnesota. His boss, who continues to receive letters 
requesting that he restore the all-Minnesota tradition, supports 
him. “I, as the athletics director, am not going to limit where a 
coach can recruit,” Joel Maturi says. “I've always been proud 
to have all Minnesota kids, but I’ve sure been glad they [Potul- 
ny and Vanek] are here.” 

The feeling is mutual. Potulny and Vanek have been glad to 
write themselves into the Minnesota tradition. Even though 
Potulny admits he never imagined he would be the one to make 
it possible, he knows he has written his part in indelible ink, “Tt 
doesn’t matter how old I am,” he says, “when I go into Mari- 
ucci or the next arena, those [championship] banners are still 
going to be up there, and I'll be able to say | was on that team.” 

a 


Tolm Rosengren is author of the recently published Blades of Glory: The 


True Story of Championship Dreams and a Young ‘Team Bred to 
Win (Sourcebooks Trade), about the Bloomington Jefferson High School 
hockey program. 











Coach Lucia’s Place in the Pantheon 


ast season, Don Lucia estab- 
lished a firm foothold in the 


pantheon öl Fred Gopher 


hockey coaches with his sec- wo OCR 
Iia tales 


ond straivht national title. With 
time, he has the chance to placi 
himself at the summit. Still, it's 
i row c| at the trop when it COMES 
WwW counting reii | ropnetr ho ki \ 
COA fi "$ 

Emil Iverson's .755 winning 
percentare trom 1923 through 
1930 is the best in Gophers histo 
ry: brad Buetow (B.A ak VLA 
T5) had 172 wins and a .690 wirt- 
ine mark trom 1979 through 
1985; and Doug Woog (B.A. '67) 
ATTI | 589 w ins over |5 seasons 
that spanned the 1980s and Y0s, 
Ithe ueh his failure W0 win a naon- 
i utle makes the ttle “great” elu- 
sive to his name 

i len SOnmMor, í rophe rs teler |- 
sion analyst and former U coach 
(19606-71), names John Martucci 
(B.5. 42) as the standard by which 


ill d Ophe! i [i k Y CNIL hii iy shi lel 


be measured. “You start with Mar- 
Coach Don Lucia 


hoists the NCAA 


wee, and that will never change,” Sonmor says. “We are all 


hye holden W) him z 


championship 
[hough Mariucci (197—138—15) never won a national trophy ata 
ttle in his 13 vears (1952-55 and 1956-66) coaching at the celebration 
U, hes credited with raising the standard of hockey through following 
; Minnesota's 


DIII the state, ultimately making Viinnesota a POW erhouse 
second consecutive 


ort ent 5 | i |! clic terrifi d L's, ban i li 1 cr i : n 
alent. “Mariucei did terrific things with the talent base national title. With 


that he had to work with,” adds Lou Nanne (B.A. 63). a for- two titles in four 
mer ( ropher all-American defenseman and NHL all-star. years, Lucia has 
By some counts. Herb Brooks (B.A. 67) surpasses Mar. already established 


himself asa 
Minnesota hockey 
legend. 


ce). Bre Oks (167-98-18) won three Ti itional titles im JUST 
seven seasons (1967-75). “When vou measure what Herbie 
did with three national titles, he stands apart,” Lucia argues 
(Brooks died August 11 in a car accident.) 

Yet at the U, Lucia (107-48-17) has won two in four ears, an even hierher av erace 
than Brooks, Should he win a third this year, “that would put him up there with the 
top in collegiate hockey,” Nanne says 

But athletics director Joel Maturi notes that Lucia has had success wherever he has 
Cia hed, eamine w58 Division | victories betore his 45th birthday \t Colorado ¢ ül- 
lege he turned a perennial losing program into a three-time league champion and went 
to four NCAA tournaments in six years before coming to Minnesota. Prior to that he 
coached in the tough recruiting environment of Alaska-Fairbanks, yet had only one 
losing season in his six years as head coach there. 

“When he decides to retire,” Maturi says, “Don will be recognized as one of the 
truly outstanding coaches of college hockey.” 
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Set out to build the largest public 


relations firm in the region. Sev 


years later it was a reality 


Your frends and colleagues at Weber 
Shandwick are proud to share your 
passion and expertise with the University 
of Minnesota to build a new stadium 


and return Gopher football to campus 


Dave Mona 
Founder and Chai 


Veber Shandwick, Minneapolis 


i 
Gopher Football Analyst on 

WCCO Radio since 1998 
President, University of Minnesota 
Alumni Association 1999 

Leader, Gopher Football 

Stadium Drive 2003 


Golden Gopher since birth 
Dave, our hats are off to thee. 


Bring the Gophers Back Home 
Where They Belong 


W 


WEBER SHANDWICK 


WORLD WiobeE 
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Women's Hockey 


THINGS HAVE — 2003-2004 
REALLY 
CHANGED! 


_UMAA Members rece PETTA | 


Sim “Te yb sring g your U tc th he leke t bo» P 
office to receive ho ma sket deal 


_ Receive 2 general admission tickets 


for ine price of 1 on all women's Sports 
Womens pasketball non-conference oniy) 


De a Parl OTF Excitement WIN GOPMTer Atiietics!. 
(612) 624-8080 or outside the metro area 1-800-U-GOPHER 
gophersports.com 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 10,000 Gopher Fans 
ALUMNI ASSOCLATION can’t be wrong! 


Since 1993, over 10,000 Minnesota fans 

have traveled with Steve & Dorothy 
Erban’s Creative Charters to men’s and 

women's athletic events 

Here's what alumni, fiends & fans have to say 
"It's fun traveling with a group of Gopher 
fans and Creative Charters does a great 

job of organizing the travel plans.” 

- Brad Skoglund, Paynesville 

Receive 25% off membership and a "From departure to return, it's always a 


good time. We've made many new 


free hat when you join the Bell Museum. Be dandan Gere 
| - Bev Hoememann & Craig Bertelson 
Bell Museum Membership includes: “We've been traveling with Steve & 
Bah e Free admission and guest passes to the Bell | Dorothy for 5 years. You really get a 
ESN ¢ Free admission to museums throughout the country $ | bang for your buck. Even if you're not a 


e Invitations to opening receptions and private events Gopher fan before the trip, youll be:e 
super fan after 


> | | e Discounts on classes, camps, field trips, and more! John & Ere Nelson: Ausin 


RELL MUSEUM Minnesota treasure. Get in on the fun of Golden Gopher travel! 
apnea Call Creative Charters! 


OF NATURAL HISTORY Call 612-624-0089 651-748-0080 + 1-888-612-0323 


Fmi £ www.creativecharter.com 
For more information: sales@creativecharter.com 


alumnimembership@umn.edu Lake EMO fa 





Men's Hockey 


eason, the Gophers accom plisned s nething that hadnt 


Deen d ne iri 41 Years when they AC theit SPCONnG Stra ent 


national title. | This 1 Season Mis ey have the chance to become only 
the sec ons n ami in N (a AA history (after the University of 
“lic higan, 15 951-53) to win three consecutive titles The Gc sphers 


chances to ERIR strong look good, though the surprise losses A 
second-team all-American defe nseman P: aul Martin of Elk River 
Minnesota, and os poalten der Iravi Weber of Hibbin E 
Minnesota, leave | arge Question m ate 


Martin decided tc 


i g 


sey Devils in August, toc 





join the New Je 
or coach D an Lucia to recruit are a cement with his 
‘aptain Keith Ballard of Baudette, 
Minnesota, will be expected to step up. “The torch was 


late 


hnolarsni D Alternat z 


fu 
al 

7 

GL 


i 


from jordan [Leopold] to Paul and now to Keith to be a firs st-team 


all‘ WVCHA and all-American as well,” Lucia says, Other 
defensemen—iike senior joey Martin of Rogers, Minnesota, and 
sophomore Chris Harrington of St. Cloud, Minnesota—will also 
Nave to step up to fill the gap left by the graduation of Matt 
DeMarchi of A midi Minnesota 

Tra WIS VA Weber 5 decisión to leave scnool fi VE weeks beto re the 
Season started left another hole Weber backstopped Le 
scond tithe with an all-—™ CAA tournament 


iei 


ochers to therse 
performance junic ir justin jot hnson of Ham Lake. Minnesota. whe 
rotated with VVeber much of last year, becomes the number-one 
peee defau Lucia reco confidence in Johnson, w ns 
posted a 10—2—? record witha 2.9 goals against average last year 
and was named the top goalie of the WCHA tournament. w nt oe 
he pla ved in place of an injur ed Weber 
On the br ight side, the U is loaded on offense. with 
OP home Te Tho mas Vanek of Graz. Austria, the WCHA Rookie 


Janelle McCarville gives the Gophers a 
powerful inside presence on both ends of 
the court. The all-conference junior 
center led Minnesota in shooting 
percentage, rebounds, and blocked shots 
last season when the Gophers made their 
first trip to the NCAA Sweet Sixteen. 





aan 








Junior Justin 
Johnson of Ham 
Lake, Minnesota, 
will be thrust into 
the starting 
goaltender role 
this season. 
Although he lacks 
NCAA tournament 
experience, he was 
named the top 
goalie in the 2003 
conference 
tournament. 


f 





the Year, and third-team a 


conference senior Troy Riddle of 
Martin's departure, the Gophers return their top four scorers and 


10 of the tan 11 


i n = 
Annn Aali Rasa F G rasi laset a. 2 Ap HP j = 
Minneapolis, who s 6 goals last year. Even with Pau 


"n 


J rey 
= LJL l} 


ems he | 20pNe rs Nave top prospects in goalie Kellen Briggs of 
Colorado Spnnegs. Cone and forwards Danny Irmen of Fargo, 
North Dakota and Ryan Potulny of Grand Forks, North Dakota 
All three are spaced > Nave an impact in their -first season 
Lucia, understandably, refuses to make predictions. “Even 
ear you dump the pieces of the puzzle on the ground, and ther 
e ground a 
yOu Nave to put them back together again, he say mow tne 
new players fit in will determine how good of a team we'll have 
| 
Th E Dest team in school history returns with four Starters 
edie two first-team all conference Diayers in guard Lindsay 
Whalen, a senior from Hutchinson. Minnesota. bs renter janelle 
MicCarville. a junior froi n Ste PYENS Pe writ  VViscons ni On paper if 


should be another big year for a team that has compiled a two 


year record of 4/—14 (10 more victories than they totaled in the 
preceding six years combined) 

But second-year head 
about a squag 


20 In Preseason polls: Due tO Two LUMENX pe cte ci 4de Ja} artures. she nas 


coach Pam Borton does have one worry 
that will certainly ber anked ame ang the nation s tc p 


only 10 players. Three of those 10 are freshman, but all were 
highly ranked recruit 
J 
5 


Bi 


each who saw time in at least 18 of the team’s 3 


s and, she believes, will be ready to play at the 


= 


e 
len level. The three returning reserves are key role players 


Nye nave 10 grear players, Borton says. “VV ` don't have at One 
who isn t going to play x s = 
The Big Ten has several teams with all five starters retur ning 
pay JENGINE champion Penn State The Gophers wil | get 3 
key test early when they are expected to meet Colorado. a fellow 
NWCAA Sweet Sixteen team, on November 

Subway Classic at Williams Arena 


23 in the finals of the 
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A very different team take 
this year. But for all the ne 
could be at least as good 


NCAA tournament. Forw 
Bauer a senior from Hasti 
Minnesota, and guar d Moe 


brunt of the sco ring load 
Gophers do have 


starters—t anerer s from 


players with sig 
Ben Johnson j e turn and wlll Five ine Ge 


Mens Basketball 


aS Fecent 


teams that just missed trips to the 


junior Fani St oF are the inte 
returning starters and should carry the 


4 pair of other 
other 


schools—al guard, and two freshmen 
are in contention fi or Starting Spots at 


center and OO Wier rac Irw A i Three mare 




















UU BOUNCES se 


(A 


5 rhe Ho 


id Paras. if 


ard Michael 


Mes 
Har 


= 


But the 


iP phe rad Adam Boone 


potentially strong an d deep Learnt 


They'll test their strength a 
d to play 
Utah, a perennial NCAA tournament 


s00n, as the y are Expecte 
Since Dan Monson became Gopher E 


men's basketball head coach in 
1999, no fewer than seven players 


teami, | ri rhe LE cond q ri surne 


: season National Invitation 
have either transterred to i 


Minnesota or backed out of 
commitments to other programs to 
play for the Gophers. The latest are 
new freshmen Kris Humphries of 
Chaska, Minnesota, who initially committed to Duke. and Dan 
Coleman of Hopkins, Minnesota, who took summer classes at 
Boston College and must sit out this season 

Two other transfers are competing for starting guard 
spots. Junior Adam Boone of Minnetc any a. Minnesota, sat out 


on November 19 


as year after anra from the University of North 
Carolina. Senior Ben Johnsc yn of Minneapolis was hampered 


b ¥ mononucleosis much of last season, his first in maroon 
and-gc id after transfer ring from Northwestern. In septer nber, 
as Workouts gC ot under w Way, Minnesota ask ed Boone and 
johnson about coming home 


Q: Was it a difficult decision to leave the program you were In, 
since under NCAA rules you couldn't talk to coaches at other 
schools until after you had already left! 

Ben Johnson: Every kid who grows up here dreams ol 
playing for the Gophers We had a coaching c hange at 

Me arth vestern, and although | had a lot ¢ of perst nal success. 
we didn't have the team success | wanted to have. Once | 


nd depth 


realized that under the rules | could 
transter to Minnesota, it was the ideal 
sf the pre 
situation. | knew | wanted to come here 
aoa ee : 
even ti ough they C oulan | L TENS me a 


scholarship (under NCAA rules | 

Adam Boone: | didn't get to play for the 
recruited me s [at | Mortn 
Carolina], and the situation was difficult there Once | made 
the decision to tr anster | was ver yc omlortable and knew | 
would find i better tit 

Q: But neither of you chose Minnesota out of high school 
even though the Gophers recruited you 


Coat Hi iwhor 


B.J.: | didn't come here because of the situation at the time 
with coach [Clem] Haskins leaving. Things were really in 
limbo 

A.B.: The situation here wa 


recruited me [a year later]. No one knew what the future of 


5 Still up Ww the alr when they 


the program was going to be 

Q: It sounds like Ben was sure hed attend Minnesota after 

laa ving Northwestern, How about you Adami! 

A.B.: | wasn tsure. | knew | would give them the first look. 
and | jus tte it ( omfc ae able with the Coat hes and the players |f 
helped that | prob ably knew 50 percent of the team already. It 
also didn't hurt that | grew up coming to games here 
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Women's Hockey tt 


returns to lead a 











A year that will see a lot of turnover in college women’s hockey powerful offense } 2 Fim gwing Exe mambersinp as a git i 
rosters should see Minnesota just getting stronger. A perennial for the Gopher i , i 
national Final Four team, Minnesota fills its few holes with a U.S women’s hockey OO oo 
Olympic team defender and one of Canada’s top young team. A young and | Indicate recipient's info beim j 
defenders. talented team will one ieina Phi = 
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Pickering, Ontario, who has notched 47 goals in her first three rnws. + gA i 
seasons, and junior Kelly Stephens of Shoreline, Washington, | i 
who joined Wendell and Darwitz as a member of the U.S. team =~ i 
for the 2003 Four Nations Cup tournament in early November Frat name Miggie ast 
On defense the Gophers lose their two top defenders but return a large and j Î 
talented class of sophomores that coach Laura Halldorson expects will continue to Add A 
improve. To that group they add recruits Lyndsay Wall of Churchville, New York, who i i 
was the youngest member of the 2002 U.S. Olympic team, and Danielle Ashley of i F Şi 7p j 
Burlington, Ontario, a key member of the championship team in Canada’s top women’s . 
hockey league, Backing them up is junior goalie Jody Horak of Blaine, Minnesota, a two- | Phone -= | 
time all-conference selection. | 
“Some of the top teams in our league are in their fifth year, which means they will Î = —— l 
have alot of turnover this season," Halldorson says. “Duluth will lose a lot of players, j F i 
but they also have a lot coming back.” Minnesota hosts the University of Payment Type: l 
Minnesota—Duluth, the three-time defending NCAA champs, near the end of the l < Check payable to UMAA j 
regular season, February 28-29. The U's Ridder Arena then hosts the WCHA , Visa 3 MasterCard i 
tournament March 12-14 as the Gophers try to build momentum for a sixth national J AmEx 3 Discover | 
Final Four appearance in seven years, i 3 
restling Is on Top a 
Add another prize to the Minnesota wrestling team’s record: number-one recruit- j A memberi will be mailed (Krenn | ent and | 
ing class of 2003-04. Led by national number-one recruit Roger Kish of LaPeer, | elude 2 gift card wih Me givers rame as indicated 
Michigan, the Gopher wrestlers have their fifth top-ranked class (according to q above, Cress received after Dec. 12. 2003 wll be poomid t 
every major amateur wrestling publication and Web site). Their last top rankings A BE eee a 
were back-to-back classes in 1996 and 1997, which helped elevate them to the top i $6.74 of annual dues a allocated tor su ques of Minneants i 


of college wrestling. Minnesota has won three consecutive Big Ten titles and the 
2001 and 2002 NCAA titles. See the January-February 2004 issue of Minnesota for 
more on the wrestling team’s season outlook, 
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UMAA Steps Up for Stadium 


and Scholarships 


The University of Minnesota Alumni Association has put 
its money where its mission 1s. After becoming the first 
group on record as supporting an on-campus football sta- 
dium last fall, the UMAA National Board of Directors 
unanimously passed a resolution in September that will 
contribute $1 million to a new, on-campus stadium. Anoth- 
er $500,000 for scholarships will be matched by a Univer- 
sity fund, making $1 million of new scholarship money 
available. 

UMAA National President Jerry Noyce (B.S. °67) said 
after the vote that the donation is the perfect way to leave 
a legacy marking the UMAAS centennial year. “Everyone 
in Minnesota benefits from the University’s scholarship,” 
he said. “And the on-campus stadium complex will be a 
place where we come together to celebrate shared mile- 
stones and create spirit.” 

Executive Director Margaret Carlson (Ph. D."83) said 
she has heard an outpouring of support and enthusiasm for 
an on-campus stadium. Coupling the donation with schol- 
arship funds helped fulfill the association’s mission. “The 
UMAA is here to support academic excellence and keep 
the University’s spirit strong,” she said. “Alumni have never 
forgotten the on-campus football experience.” 

The UMAA contribution came after the announcement 
that T. Denny Sanford (B.A. °58) was offering $35 million 
toward a stadium and seeking $35 million in matching, pn- 
vate donations. (Sanford’s announcement was followed a 


couple days later by a pledge of $1 million from Dennis 
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Mathisen (B.A. '66, J.D. '66) University President Bob 


xi Gere Bruininks, Vice Presiden 
and his wite, Gail.) Although 2% 


ie ise Sandra Gardebring, and 
Sanford% otter was still being Foundation President Gerry 
negonated with the Univer- Fischer join the UMAA 


sity atthe ime ofthe UMAA national board to celebrate 

the unanimous vote to give 

$1.5 million to scholarships 
and a new stadium. 


vote, directors felt they 
should commit to making 
the contributions regardless 
of what happened with other gift announcements. The 
UMAA donation is contingent upon Board of Regents 
approval of a stadium project. 

This ts not the first time the alumni association has 
stepped up to support scholarships and campus construc- 
non projects. The UMAA has long supported student lead- 
ership scholarships and awards and the Distinguished Teach- 
ing Awards, the U’s highest honor for great teaching 
professors. Alumni led the drive to construct and fund 
Memorial Stadium and Northrop Auditorium in the 1920s. 
In the 1930s, the association helped convince the federal 
government to fund 45 percent of the construction of Coff- 
man Memorial Union and then helped raise additional 
funds through a series of golf exhibitions with Patty Berg 
(B.A. °51) and other events. Over the last decade, alumni 
association volunteers joined with others to raise money 
for the construction of the McNamara Alumni Center and 
the adjoining Gateway Plaza. 

Current proposals call for a stadium to be built on a site 
now used as parking lots just east of Mariucci Arena. 
Although no formal plans have been developed, Bruininks 
and Sanford said at a press conference that they believe a sta- 
dium—which would also be used by the University’s march- 
ing band, recreational programs, and some academic pro- 
grams—could be built for $150 million or less. A 
fund-raising feasibility study, which should be completed in 
November, will determine whether private donations could 
fund the majority of a stadium project. 
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The University of Minnesota Alumni Association counts 
on its loyal volunteers—who form strong chapters and 
societies and plan outstanding activities—to make the 
alumni association a vital organization. At its 21st annu- 
al Volunteer Awards Appreciation Reception and Cere- 
mony at the McNamara Alumni Center September 5, 
the UMAA honored those alumni, friends, and groups 


who have stepped up and stood out in the past year. 


Volunteer of the Year: 
Jim Clausen 


Jim Clausen (B.S. “63, M.S. 65) can never repay the an Wy- 


mous benefactor who made it possible for him to attend the 
University of Minnesota Institute of Technology, where he 
earned degrees in aerospace engineering and mechanics. But 
his efforts to ensure the same chance for future students, by 
providing two endowed scholarships as well as hours of vol- 
unteer work, are a thank-you the University of Minnesota will 
enjoy tor generations to come. 

Growing up poor in Owatonna, Minnesota, Clausen began 
working odd jobs at age 15 to save money for college. But by 
the time he was ready to graduate high school, it sull wasn’t 
enough. Then the Owatonna Foundation contacted him with 
an offer of a full four-year scholarship to the University ot Min- 
nesota. It paid $400 annually tor the cost of Clausen’s tuition 
and books. “Somebody saw that I had a need and helped,” 
Clausen says. “Their anonymity was preserved so | was never 
able to find out who, burt it still left me with the feeling of want- 
ing to give back.” 


For a good chunk of his 3 


2-year career with IBM in 
Rochester, Minnesota, where Clausen began work as a mechan- 
ical engineer in 1965, he did just that. As a representative for 
|2 years on a business advisory council to the University's 
mechanical engineering department, for example, he helped 
lobby for funds for its new building, dedicated in 2001. 
Clausen quickly advanced into diverse areas of management 
at IBM, including product testing, hardware systems develop- 
ment, strategic planning, and employee education and training 
\fter he reared in 1997, Clausen kicked into high give-back 
mode, focusing his efforts on the Institute of Technology, the 
University of Minnesota—Rochester, and higher education in 
the Rochester area. He has led the Institute of Technology in 
raising more than $40,000 for scholarships in two annual fund- 
raisers. He helped bring stakeholders of state, community col- 
lege, and university education systems together to redefine the 
governance of the University Center, Rochester, where UMR 
1s housed. And through the Rochester alumni chapter, he reg- 
ularly meets with legislators on behalf of the University. 


Jim Clausen 


“I’m applying what I learned in both 
college and work,” says Clausen. “I get 
to stay active with a lot of different people, and I enjoy getung 
into these leadership roles.” This year, Clausen is vice chair of 
the Greater Rochester Area University Center, a nonprofit 
group that supports the University Center, Rochester. He's 
also president of the Institute of Technology Alumni Society and 
chair of a fund-raising campaign for the University of Min- 
nesota—Rochester, which gained a provost and branch-cam- 
pus status in 1999. 

Clausen spends at least 30 hours a week volunteering, the 
majority of which currently goes to the Rochester campaign 
drive. Its goals are to raise money for scholarships and new 
programs in the areas of health care, technology, business, and 
education. “What we're trying to do is get more programs and 
students in those areas, because [they] are Very important to 
the economic development of southeastern Minnesota,” 
Clausen says. Through his will and a charitable remainder trust, 
Clausen has also set up two endowed scholarships, worth at 
least 525,000 each, to go to students attending the Institute of 
lechnol EY and UMR. He won't remain ani NVMOoUs, though; 
Clausen has drawn up a brief biography of himself to share 
with students who receive the gifts long after he’s gone. One 
anonymous donor made all the difference to his life, Clausen 
says. He'd like to share that story with others in the hope that 
it inspires them. “If I can lead by example, I'm very happy.” 

—ira Aase (B.. j 
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Hats Off to More ma Se Alun and Friends 


CHAPTER OF THE YEAR 


Southwest Florida 

This Naples area group hosted a 
“Great Conversations on the 
Road” program and other 
events for alumni who winter in 
southwest Florida, At one event 
the chapter hosted Gopher 
football head coach Glen Mason 
and athletics director joel 
Maturi, presenting them with 
$1,000 for athletics scholarships. 
Runner-up: Rochester, 
Minnesota 


SOCIETY OF THE YEAR 
College of Human Ecology 


This group increased its student- 
mentor matches from 69 to over 
100; developed new mentor 
partnerships with corporations; 
increased its scholarship fund 
and set a goal for future 


UMAA Calendar 


December 





endowment; organized 
continuing ed workshops; and 
honored donors, scholars, and 
alumni at events. 


RISING STAR 


Grant M. Erickson (B.S. '98) 
As president of the Bay Area 
(California) Chapter, Erickson 
increased the number of annual 
chapter events from five to 17, 


designed the chapter Web page, 


instituted an e-mail newsletter; 
and developed a chapter 
scholarship initiative. 
Honorable Mention: Paul 
Meierant (B.A, "94) 


SPIRIT AWARD 

College of Pharmacy Alumni 
Society 

Donor, professional, student 
events, and more 


7 Puget Sound Chapter at Seattle Symphony Holiday Concert, 2 pm. at 


Benaroya Hall; contact Mark Allen 


13 Suncoast (Florida) Chapter Holiday Party, 11:30 a.m. at the Isla Del Sol 


Country Club; contact Chad Kono 


14 Chicago chapter at Vikings vs. Bears football, noon at Soldier Field: 


contact Mark Allen 


14 Portland Chapter Holiday Party, 4 p.m. at private residence: 


contact Mark Allen 


19 Arizona West Valley Chapter Holiday Dazzle Trip, 4 p.m, at location 


TBA: contact Chad Kono 
sanuary 2004 


Glacial Ridge Chapter bus to Gopher women's basketball vs. South Carolina, 


game time 3 p.m., other details TBA; contact Chad Kono 


17 Great Conversation on the Road in Palm Springs, California, details TBA, 
contact Chad Kono 

18 Great Conversation on the Road in San Diego, California, details TBA; 
contact Chad Kono 
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LEGISLATORS OF THE YEAR 
Senator Keith Langseth 
(DFL-Glyndon) 

Instrumental in bringing the U's 
vetoed 2002 bonding projects 
back for a vote 
Representative Torrey 
Westrom (R-Elbow Lake) 
Chief author of the bill 
authorizing funding for the U's 
Initiative for Renewable Energy 
and the Environment 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER OF THE 


YEAR 

Tina Werk (B.S. 03) 

College of Agricultural, Food, 
and Environmental Sciences 
Helped organize events for the 
alumni society and the college's 
student board 


PROGRAM EXTRAORDINAIRE 


AWARD 

College of Biological Sciences 
Alumni Society, Cedar Creek 
60th Anniversary Celebration 
Dentistry Alumni Society, 
membership drive at the 
Minnesota Dental Association's 
state meeting 

College of Natural Resources 
Alumni Society, Centennial 
Celebration 

School of Social Work Alumni 
Society, Aging in Practice 
Conference 

Southwest Minnesota and 


Glacial Ridge alumni chapters, 


Alumni Picnic at the Warren 
Heen Memorial Hillcrest School 


Upcoming alumni events on campus and around the country. For more information, visit www.a/umni.umn.edu or call 612-624- 
9323 or 800-UM-ALUMS (862-5867) and ask to speak to the UMAA staff person listed after the event. 


22 UMAA Annual Legislative Briefing, time TBA, McNamara Alumni Center, 


contact Michael Dean 


24 Bay Area (CA) Chapter at San Jose Sharks vs. Minnesota Wild Hockey, 


7:30 p.m.: contact Mark Allen 


contact Becky Von Dissen 


25- New Zealand's North and 5 outh Islands alumni tour: 


26 Southwest Florida Chapter UMAA 100th Anniversary Celebration, 


details TBA; contact Chad Kono 


19 Arizona West Valley Chapter Annual Meeting, 4 p.m. at Luke Air Force Base: 


contact Chad Kono 


30 Birthday Party of the Century, UMAA 100th Anniversary celebration, times 
TBA, in and around the McNamara Alumni Center, contact Amy Hyatt 


30 Puget Sound UMAA Anniversary Party and Wine Tasting; 6 p.m. at private 


home: contact Mark Allen 


31— CostaRica, the Darien jungle, and the Panama Canal alumni tour, 


Feb.8 contact Becky Von Dissen 
Plan Ahead 


March Alumni College in Orvieto (Italy); contact Becky VonDissen 


B-16 
April 
10-17 contact Becky Von Dissen 


May UMAA 100th Anniversary Finale; 


2004 details TBA 


Antebellum South Along the Intracoastal Waterway alumni tour; 


Join the Gophers at a Bow! Game 


<< Running off six wins to open the season, the Gophers are eligible to 


go to a bowl for the fourth time in five years. And for the fourth time in 
those five years, the UMAA is once again offering the U's official tour to 
the Gophers’ bow! game. The alumni association and the University 
athletics department have teamed up on a Web site with bowl information, 
a place to sign up to receive tour info, and all the frequently asked 
questions about traveling to any Gopher football away game. For details, 
visit www.alumni.umn.edu/fan or call 612-624-2323 or 800-UM- ALUMS 


(862-5867). 
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Snowbirds Flock to 
Chapter Events 


if, like many Minnesota retirees, you 
spend some or all of the colder 
months in Florida or Arizona, there — 


Assocation chapters 


Arizona kick into gear in late fall with 


| a lineup of events that usually run 
| well into spring. 


‘Luncheons, tours, and visits from 
U administrators, coaches, and facul- 
ty experts are just some of the ways 
alumni and others make the 
Minnesota connection in those areas. 
Alumni receive invitations to some 
local events, but only if they have 
updated their winter address with the 
association. If you are interested in 
finding a “home away from home" in 
your winter home, contact one of 
the following chapters. To update 
your address with the UMAA. call 
800-UM-ALUMS or e-mail umalum- 
ni@urnn.edu. 
Arizona West Valley (Sun Cities): 
Mert Dresser, 623-214-1070, 
Phoenix: Mike Kelley (B.A. '66), 
400.342.8744, mikeyokGeolenn 


ba 


520-546-2928, ric 





239.262-4705, mecarthaus@aol.com 
Suncoast (Tampa-St. Petersburg): 
Robert Findorff (B.A. ‘52, M.A. "56), 
813-265-1144, fin? 7@msn.com 


Goldcoast (Miami): 
™ 


305-653-3844, smas 
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Party of the Century 
To celebrate the 100th anniversary of its 
founding, the UMAA will hold the 
Birthday Party of the Century in and 
Around the McNamara Alumni Center 
on January 30, 2004, One of the high- 
lights will be the public unveiling of the 
winning entry in the UMAA‘’s musical 


cheer contest. School of Music faculty 
and others are judging dozens of 
entries, with prizes going to the best 
three cheers. 


For details on the birthday party and 
other UMAA contennial events, includ- 
ing the finale in May 2004, visit 

www. alumni.umn.edu or call 612-624- 
22373 of 800-UM-ALUMS (862-5867). 











Nationa! President 


A Win for the Home Team 


feel like celebrating. I am absolutely elated to report that—at our September nation- 
|: board meeting, the first of the UMAA‘ss 100th anniversary year—we voted unani- 

mously in favor of a resolution to pledge $1.5 million to the University of Minneso- 
ta for anew Gopher football stadium and for scholarships. We'll contribute $1 million to 
a stadium, contingent upon approval of the stadium project by the Board of Regents, and 
$500,000 to scholarships. Whats more, the University has agreed to match that pledge, 
which boosts the scholarship contribution to $1 million. 


Addressing the national board before the vote, University President Robert Bruininks 


summed it up nicely: “We're going to bring our football team back home.” Indeed, we're 
also going to help provide a collegiate home for some.of the best and brightest students 
by easing their escalating financial burden. 

Not bad for a day’s work. But, in truth, this vote was the cul- 
mination of two years of hard work by past and present mem- 
bers of our board. Last year, in fact, the UMAA national board, 
with another unanimous vote, became the first organization to 
go on record supporting a stadium on campus. That was our ver- 
bal support. This is our financial support. 

If we're going to build this stadium, it’s going to happen 


from private donors—they’re critical to the success of a fund- 
raising effort. But the UMAAS conviction to bring Gopher 


Jerry Noyce, B.S. "67 


dents. Our gift illustrates the broad support for a new Gopher 
stadium. It will be everyone's stadium, built by many people. 

A new stadium will fortify the sense of pride, spirit, and community on campus. It will 
serve as the gathering place for so many campus tradiions—commencement ceremonies, 
convocations, marching band performances, and homecoming events. And Saturday 
afternoons every fall, fans from across campus, the state, and even farther-flung places 
will converge at the home field to cheer their football Gophers. These kinds of tradi- 
tons are so important to a university and to the lives of its students. 

Į was fortunate enough to attend the University when the Gophers played at Memo- 
rial Stadium. On game day, the energy on campus was electric. If the game was at 1 p.m., 


festivities began hours earlier, when fans from both teams would line University Avenue 


to await the band making its magical march to the stadium. After the game, win or lose, 
the celebration would continue. People would fill Dinkytown and Stadium Village restau- 
rants. Fraternity houses on University Avenue would open their doors. It was a full day, 
and it was incredible how much fun people had. 

I'll never forget the first football game I attended as a freshman, back in 1963. Tick- 


from the grassroots up. Of course, we love substantial gifts 





football home is independent of a major lead gift. With our | 
vote, we represented past, current, and future University stu- | 


ets were scarce, so I had to enter my name in a lottery along with other students at Ter- | 


ritorial Hall. Even though I still had to pay for it, when I won a ticket I felt as if someone 
had given me a priceless gift. On game day, the first thing that hit me as I approached the 
stadium was the enthusiasm and the spirit in the air—it was unbelievable. Inside, the 
stands were absolutely packed. I knew I was a part of something special, something big. 

Its hard to believe that an entire generation has been deprived of this experience. The 
Gophers have been playing home games at the Metrodome since 1982. Ten years after the 
team was displaced, the 68-year-old Memorial Stadium was removed from the landscape. 


Today, however, we took a significant step toward righting a wrong. Learning, of 


course, is central to the University experience. We learned that we lost something. And 
we learned that the right thing to do is to bring it home. = 


c a aUL 


To learn more about the stadium initiative, visit www.alumni-umn.edu/stadium. 
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Changing the World You Live in 


| 

| Harvey Mackay (B.A. '54), entrepreneur and busmess writer, addressed 
1,200 alumni and friends at the 2003 UMAA Annual Celebration 
beld at Coffman Memorial Union on May 29. Below are excerpts from 
that speech, published in full in the August 15 Vital Speeches of the 
Day newsletter. 


Do you know what the undergraduate tuition at the University 
of Minnesota is? 

= loday, in-state tuition and fees are about $6,280, 

æ In 1980, they were $1,132. 

æ In 1960, they were $273. 

w Back in 1940, they were $86. 

‘The truth is: Education is expensive. But if you think educa- 
tion is expensive, try ignorance. 

... In our country, anything goes and opportunity is every- 
where. But nowhere in the United States is there a deeper esteem 
for public education than right here in our home state of Min- 
nesota, 

Garrison Keillor told this group 11 years ago that a reverence 
for education 





especially public education—is bred in Min- 
nesotans who are born here. And it’s acquired by people who 
migrate here. 

“If you don't have a decent regard for education,” Garrison 
said, “you're not from here, no matter where you were born... . 
You can have the biggest mall in America and the World Series and 
the Super Bowl and all the glitz and glamour and promotion and 
publicity that go with it, and you can have a thousand great restau- 
rants in a thousand renovated warehouses full of people drinking 
Pouilly-Fuissé and eating shrimp ratatouille, and it isn’t worth 
beans if you let public education slide.” 

Garrison was revved up that day. And, he was right. Educa- 
tion is expensive. But, letting public education slide is more expen- 
sive, 

... But, public education doesn’t equate to publicly funded. In his 
inaugural address in February, our university's president Robert 
Bruininks said, “The portion of public support for higher educa- 
tion has decreased over the past 20 years; we are now increasing- 
ly ‘state assisted’ rather than ‘state supported.” 

We alumni know that! And we are stepping up to the plate. . . 
_ It’s the passion that distinguishes a great university. And, it is 
very much the responsibility of all of us—the alumni. 

... The U of M is the place we come back home to—both 
physically and spiritually—when we try to understand what it 
means to be from Minnesota—to be a Minnesotan. None of us 
would be here today if we didn't really love this university. 

I’ve felt that way about the U of M ever since I was 7 years old 
and my dad started taking me to Gopher football games at the 
old Memorial Stadium. It was a family ritual for 20 years. Same 
parking place. Same six-block walk. Same seats. Same popcorn. 
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Same thrill. I was enrolled here, in 
my mind, from the time I was in the 
first grade. 

As an alumni association, we 
have always had the reputation of 
being a very active bunch. We care 
a lot about issues and have taken our 
alumni responsibility as a sort of 
public service. 

Quoting Garrison Keillor again: 
“Public service is sull considered a 
high calling here, and our culture 
ane Mackay brings us up to believe that every- 
one owes something to the com- 
munity more than just paying taxes.” 

When you have a great public university such as ours, when 
you have a tradition of public service, you breed a community of 
role models and mentors. And through that community you get things 
done. 

... Real reaching involves people. We listen. We read. We 
learn. We change. | put those methods into practice in business 
and in the community. But, I earned them on this campus. 

How do you become a truly successful person? Listen. Read. 
Learn, Change. Fifty-one percent of being smart is knowing what 
you're dumb at. 

Find a Harold Deutsch [former University history professor] 
or a Les Bolstad [former Gopher men’s golf coach] to encourage 
you to listen, read, learn, and change. If you aren't lucky enough 
to spend the rest of your life at the University of Minnesota learn- 
ing from a Harold Deutsch or a Les Bolstad, you have to devel- 
op a plan, a master strategy, to stay with the program. 

And you have to visualize, 

... You start with a mission statement, like this: My goal is to 
be successful. In order to achieve that goal, | will never stop learn- 
ing, growing, changing. End of mission statement. Start button 
to a whale of a lifetime. Above all, visualize. 

... Helen Keller became totally blind at the age of 6 months, 
and yet she also became a cum laude graduate from Radcliffe, a bril- 
liant author, and brilliant lecturer, Ms. Keller was making a speech 
on a college campus. Time came for questions and answers. A 
mean-spirited questioner asked her the following: “Tell me, Ms. 
Keller, is losing your eyesight the worst thing in the world that 
can happen to anyone?” 

“No,” she replied, “It’s losing your vision.” 

Eyesight is what we see right in front of us, but vision is what 
we visualize down the road, With leaders like President Bruininks, 
[UMAA executive director] Margaret Carlson, [2002-03 UMAA 
national president] Deb Hopp, and the collective vision gathered 
in this room we can’t miss! = 





COLLEGE OF 
CONTIBUING 
LOUCATION 


Gift certificates for enrichment programs 


Do you know someone special with a zest for life and 
a passion for learning? Here's a holiday gift they'll 
treasure—a gift certificate redeemable toward 
noncredit programs at the U of M's College of 


Continuing Education. 


William Alfveby 
Chlene Anderson 
Jon Anderson 
Donald Anderson 
Donald Benning 
John Biebel 

Jill Biebel 

Elaine Carlson 
Jean Carlson 
Bruce Carlson 
Carol Dieckhaus 
James Dieckhaus 
Rochelle Diers 
Elaine Dietrich 
Frederick Dietrich 
Joel Erickson 
Carol Featherstone 


Recipients can study topics ranging from art to 
zoology or attend a “great conversation featuring 
today's leading thinkers. There are hundreds of 


learning opportunities to choose from. 


612-625-5760 or 


www.cce.umn.edu/giftcertificate 


The University of Minnesota is an equal opportunity educator and employer 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Ben Fujimoto 
Ronald Gandrud 
Leslie Hansen 
Brock Harmon 
Janet Heidinger 
Jon Heidinger 
Debra Heinzel 
Lawrence Hendricks 
Norma Hervey 
Douglas Hongerholt 
Odein Hyland 

Brian Janssen 
Cynthia Kelly 
Stephen Kieffer 
Cyrile Kieffer 
Charlene Klima 
David Kollitz 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


1 special — (OCU ewes! 
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Clair Lewis 

Garry Lowenthal 
Shari Lowenthal 
Sarah Marmesh 
Mary Martin 
Richard Martin 
Jean McCarthy 
Sandra McCormick 
Kathleen McReavy 
Hugh Mikkelson 
Frederick Morlock 
Lisa Murakami 
Hintermeister 


David Hintermeister 


Roger Murnane 
Paul Nakanishi 
Le Roy Nelson 


Thomas Niska 
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Executive Director 


The Keeper of Traditions 


his fallin the McNamara Alumni Center, | happened 

upon an orientation for new College of Liberal Arts fac- 

ulty. After being introduced, they asked about many of 

the traditional words and symbols we've incorporated into the 

alumni center. What does “Ski- U-Mah” mean? What is the sig- 
nificance of that huge stadium arch? 

I was able to answer their questions because for 100 years the 

alumni association has been the 

keeper of spirit and tradition for the 

entire Twin Cities campus of the 

University of Minnesota. In this cen- 

tennial year, as the alumni associa- 
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tion is engaged in preserving and 
telling its own history, we're also 
dusting off and reintroducing the 
meaning and significance of our leg- 
ends and lore. 

Ski-U-Mah? Turn the pages of 
history back to 1884. The term orig- 
inated in a cheer created by John W. 
Adams and “Win” Sargent, his U of 
M roommate. Used in the “Min- 
nesota March” and the “Minnesota Rouser,” it begins with “ski- 
00,” a Sioux Indian battle cry meaning “victory.” “Mah” was added 
as a rhyming third syllable in the cheer. The yell was printed for 
the first time in the University publication Arvel in 1885 as “Rah. 
Rah. Rah. Ski-U-Mah. Minn-so-ta!” 

And what about the Rouser? It was written by Floyd M. Hut- 
sell for a 1909 contest sponsored by the Minneapolis Tribune to 
pick a fight song for the U. The rights were later given to the 
alumni association. 

And our beloved Golden Gopher was an 1857 entry to our 
lexicon of traditions. The state legislature was debating a bill that 
would provide $5 million (estimated at more than $96 million in 
today’s dollars) to build railroads in Minnesota. The bill was bit- 
terly opposed, and a cartoon circulated showing a “Gopher train” 
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pulled by nine striped Gophers with human heads. As a result, 
Minnesota became known as the Gopher state. 

In the early 1930s, as the Minnesota football teams, under the 
direction of Coach Bernie Bierman, were establishing themselves 
as national champions, they began wearing gold jerseys. The local 
press described the teams as the “golden-shirted horde” and the 
“gold swarm.” This turned into the nickname the “Golden 
Gophers.” And today the alumni association and the athletics 
department are working hard to return gold as the primary school 
color, because of its visual prominence at sporting events. 

And speaking of athletics, what about that stadium arch? That 
was preserved, thanks to a gift from the class of 1942, when Memo- 
rial Stadium was demolished in 1992. Now rebuilt inside the alum- 
ni center, it serves as the entrance to the Heritage Gallery, where 
the University’s storied history is preserved and re-told. 
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The arch also serves as a reminder of the invaluable place that 
intangible things like pride, spirit, and tradition have in the col- 
lege experience, That's why part of the legacy of our 100th anniver- 
sary is the donation of $1 million to an on-campus football stadium, 


as well as $500,000 to scholarships. 


Another piece of the legacy we want to leave this year is fun and 
light but, in many ways, no less important. We're introducing a 
new musical cheer for our alma mater. We could picture, in our 
mind's eye, alumni chanting this ditty around the world in decades 


ito come—as well as in 2104, the association's 200th birthday. 


A 15-second musical cheer, chosen from dozens of contest 
entries, will be introduced at our 100th birthday party on January 
30, 2004. (Watch the January-February 2004 issue of Minnesota 
for more on the cheer contest and its judges.) 
| We hope elementary school students across Minnesota will 
memorize the cheer before the end of the academic year, espe- 


icially those with teachers who are Gopher grads. And we expect 
jeveryone will be humming this tune by the time the spring sports 


schedule is complete. 
In researching our own history, we went through a century's 
worth of documents, photos, and memorabilia. Many brought 
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back priceless memories, See- 
ing photos of our official Uni- 


| “ sition versity visit to Beijing in June 
alumni association 2000 reinforced to me how 


has been the vital our traditions are. 
keeper of spirit Ata reunion banquet in 
and tradition for the Beijing that year, I was 
entire Twin Cities touched to see that many 
campus of the guests had saved the lapel pins 
University and Gopher stickers we had 
of Minnesota. passed out on previous trips 
in 1995 and 1996, Our alum- 
ni were eager to tell us again 
about their favorite faculty members and advisers—as well as sto- 
ries of the host families who made life easier for them. These col- 
lege memories hadn't faded even for those who had not been back 


For 100 years the 


to campus in six or seven decades, What truly amazed me, how- 
lever, is that when we sang the Rouser at the end of the event, 





many of our alumni—who probably hadn't heard the song in 


idecades—stood and sang it entirely from memory. 


Music, colors, symbols—all part of the legend and lore of the 


campus experience. The education our graduates receive here 
benefits them for a lifetime, but these other items also create 
Imemories that last a lifetime. The alumni association is gathering 


and guarding the history of those nonacademic things—the pho- 
tos. traditions, memorabilia, and memories—that add richness 
to our campus. They truly bring us together as alumni. So itis 
only fitting that the alumni association is—as our national pres- 
ident Jerry Noyce (B.S. °67) says—“the keeper of the golden 
fame.” a 





We Can Help Kids Live Better Lives For A Song 


Music Therapy program uses music to help 


kids focus on improving 
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emotional, communication an motor development skills. 


Music is something most every child responds toand it’s been 
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The Next Stage’ 


Tell us where 
you want to go 
— we'll find a 
way of getting 
you there. 


We can deliver the full range of financial 
products and services you need to help 
make your financial dreams a reality. 
Whether you want to open a new 
checking or saving account, apply for a 
personal loan or a line of credit or need 
help with insurance and investments, 
Wells Fargo is here to help. We're the 
community bank that can take you places. 


Proud supporter of the University of Minnesota. 


Call our 24-hour phone bank at 1-800-TO-WELLS 
or visit your local Wells Fargo bank today. 
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